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EPISODES OF THE MONTH 


THE storm has burst upon the Russian front, and the 
German armies have advanced to a depth of about 150 

miles on a 200-mile stretch between the lower 
_ > ata and upper Don. Rostov and Novocherkask 
_ have fallen; at Tsymlyanskaya, 125 miles 
farther up the Don, the Germans have forced a crossing; 
German armies now threaten the whole of the northern 
Caucasus and stand as well in the great loop of the Don 
opposite Stalingrad. Only at Voronezh on the upper Don do 
the Russians retain, at least for the present, a strategically 
vital upper hand. These are grave events. But though the 
precise course of the vast battle is still far from clear, 
there is nothing to suggest that the Russian armies have 
lost cohesion. They are fighting with stubborn courage 
and their leaders seem to be standing where they stand and 
yielding where they yield on a pre-considered plan. The 
military spokesmen in Berlin have already proclaimed that the 
destruction of Russia’s armed forces will be complete before 
winter sets in. But they have done this frequently before, 
and we have to be wary lest alarmist estimates of what is 
happening in Russia should draw us into premature and ill- 
considered action elsewhere. 


THE German need for a decision in Russia this year is obvious. 
If the Russian armies are still in effective being when the 
TheGerman snow returns, Germany will be condemned to 
Aim the one thing her military minds have always 
dreaded—a simultaneous war at full scale on her Eastern and 
Western fronts. This will be worse for her than ever before 
because her forces are very widely extended from the Pyrenees 
to Central Russia and Africa and will have to meet armed and 
organised local insurrection on an ever-increasing scale. It 
is therefore imperative for Germany that she should make 
Russia incapable of an offensive next year. She has made 
her plans accordingly, and the concentration of force against 
the Russian armies is tremendous. Germany starts this 
summer very close to the heartstrings of Russian life, and 
she will not achieve her aim of tearing out the great Russian 
heart if she cannot achieve it in three months. She began 
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later than was expected because it was more important for 
her to mass her forces, to perfect her communications, to 
pile up supply than to gain an extension of the campaigning 
season by three or four weeks. This is her all-out bid for a 
strategic decision which will deliver her from the mortal 
danger of a simultaneous offensive from East and West in 
1943. Premier Stalin understands that as completely as he 
understands the position elsewhere, and we may credit him 
with plans most carefully designed to take and hold the strain 
and to exhaust his enemy’s giant strength. 


AMID the confused accounts of fighting certain things are 
plain. MHitler’s paramount aim is to divide the Russian 
armies defending the Caucasus from their 
munition supply in Central Russia, and to 
destroy them utterly. He would thus control the principal 
sources of Russian oil, holding a northern and eastern flank 
along the loop of the Don to the Volga and the Caspian 
which would cover all the richer parts of Russia which he 
means, if he can, to keep—namely, the Ukraine, the Don and 
Donetz basins and the Caucasus. He probably calculates that 
by denying the oil of the Caucasus to the Russian forces in the 
centre and north he can reduce to manageable dimensions 
Russia’s ability to renew the battle on a really large scale next 
spring. Whatever he attempts in other sectors, this he 
must do if he is not to be ground between the eastern and 
western mill-stones next year. The Russian plan in the Don 
theatre appears to be stout resistance on the northern and 
southern flanks coupled with a strategic retreat in the centre. 
Thus we find the Russian generals, Timoshenko and Zhukov, 
fighting desperately to hold Voronezh and counter-attacking 
at Orel. We are also informed of strong concentrations at 
Rostov and along the lower reaches of the Don. In the 
centre meanwhile we may gather from German sources that 
the Russians have voluntarily withdrawn. A German cor- 
respondent in this sector sends, for instance, the following 
report home :— 


Russian Strategy 


** Kilometre after kilometre we forged ahead eastwards, seeing 
nothing of the Russians except an occasional vehicle, corpse, dead 
horse, or lorry hit by a dive-bomber.” 


From whatever standpoint, military in the narrower sense or 
historical in the broadest, this is a classic and terrible encounter 
of force, tenacity and military skill. Timoshenko is a general 
of outstanding capacity, amounting, it may be, to genius; 
and it is well to know that in the desperate struggle developing 
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between Rostov and the northward bend of the Don, the 
Russian forces will be under his control. He will need all the 
skill and strength he possesses to stem the tide. Our hearts are 
with the Russian people, whose steadfastness stirs our own 
steadfast blood, and we must strike at Germany in Europe 
by land and well as air without a week’s avoidable delay. 
But let us remember that clamour for a premature offensive 
in Europe may be playing the German game. 


THERE is no doubt meanwhile that the Mediterranean front 
is withdrawing considerable strength from the attack on 
The Medi Russia. The most important of the forces 
sin _. detached are air forces; but armoured, air- 
borne and motorised divisions are also being 
sent to North Africa or held in reserve. Auchinleck’s problem 
isa searching one. We cannot as yet assess the reason for our 
defeat on the Gazala-Bir Hakeim line, but there is no question 
that inferior weight in tanks and also in anti-tank and anti- 
aircraft guns was one of them. The decision to hold Tobruk 
followed so swiftly by its fall is still a mystery. But the 
withdrawal from that point to the positions at El Alamein 
was most skilfully done, and we owe an immense debt to the 
tried but unshaken troops who hold the enemy thrust on the 
fringe of the Delta. The renewed intensive bombing of Malta 
shows that Rommel is being extensively reinforced, and we 
must expect the battle of Egypt to develop with stronger 
air and armoured forces. Considerable reinforcements are 
also reaching our own Eighth Army, which is clearly in ex- 
cellent fighting trim. If driven home, theclash of renewed attack 
and counter-attack which began at El Alamein late in July will 
indeed be fateful. But great as is the confidence which the 
staunchness of our troops has justified, there can be no ground 
for another wave of easy optimism while the enemy commands 
the interior lines. Rommel has yet to be beaten, and he is a 
determined as well as a resourceful foe. 


Att the more important is it that confidence should be 
restored in our central direction of the war. There are two 
Ce - outstanding needs, and both have been empha- 
getent Biewr- . sised in recent debates in both Houses of 
Parliament. The first is reassurance as to the 
allocation of our available force by sea, land and air. Critics 
have complained with unanswerable truth that we seem to 
cultivate unnecessary dispersal and to do so on political rather 
than military grounds. Transports, it is pointed out, were 
still being directed to Singapore when they should have been 
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diverted to Rangoon ; and a tremendous convoy of land and 
air reinforcements has been sent to India within the last two 
months when the immediate danger was in the Middle East, 
The other ground for anxiety is equally deep. No one can 
read the papers or speak to members of the Forces without 
appreciating the need for an authoritative doctrine on the 
relations of the three Services in our strategic plans. It is 
perfectly true that they co-operate magnificently in the fighting 
theatres with such strength as they control. The Prime 
Minister has recently given an answer to a Parliamentary 
question which shows that General Auchinleck in the Middle 
East has adequate control over the operations of the Air 
Forces available in that command. But that is not the point 
on which reassurance is required. The crux of controversy 
is not the system of local command but the allocation of forces 
from the production stage onwards to the various strategic 
roles. It is not at the circumference that closer integration 
is needed ; it is at the centre of affairs in Whitehall. The 
existing welter of controversy is intolerable. What is wanted 
in all three Services is an authoritative doctrine propounded 
by leaders in whom each has confidence. That alone will give 
them what all three urgently require—a better understanding 
of each other and discipline of mind. 


RESPONSIBILITY for securing integration at the centre 
commensurate with the immense needs of this most critical 
; time falls ultimately on Parliament ; and the 
ment and debates at the beginning of July on the conduct 
of the war mirrored Parliament’s deep concem 

not merely with the problem of integration itself but also with 
the great complex of associated issues upon which the full 
marshalling and effective direction of Britain’s whole energies 
towards the single aim of victory in fact even now depends. 
In both Houses of Parliament the debates enabled speakers 
of experience and insight to make important individual 
contributions ; but in neither House did discussion crystallise 
as a whole into clear-cut and practical choice between better 
and worse. The Commons’ debate was particularly unsatis- 
factory. A commentator of exceptional knowledge and 
shrewdness describes it as the worst in his twelve years 
experience. A mistake in Parliamentary tactics is one reason 
why this was so. To move bluntly “that this House... 
has no confidence in the central direction of the war,’’ required 
no common courage on the part of the critics. But a motion 
so phrased also gave the Government every advantage of 
defence in a House of Commons dissatisfied and deeply 
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disturbed over shortcoming disclosed by the course of the war, 
but by no means clear in mind about practical alternatives 
and resolute accordingly against commitment to immediate 
change. 

That the Government won its first vote of confidence by 
476 votes to 25 therefore occasioned no surprise at the time, 
nor meant in the least that changes, and important changes, 
are not in store. The contrary, indeed, is true. As Mr. 
Aneurin Bevan said, ‘‘ the Prime Minister wins debate after 
debate and loses battle after battle.” The strength of Parlia- 
ment, however, lies not in the debating chamber at West- 
minster, but in the will, resolve and insight of the people of 
this island; and no skill in Parliamentary management is 
therefore going in the long run to serve as a substitute for 
victory in battle. That the present House of Commons is 
notoriously a bad House of Commons—elected far too long 
ago, weak in personnel in its feeble prime, now weaker still 
because many of the younger Members are away on war 
service—does not make matters easier. Great added diffi- 
culty comes also from the extraordinary political confusion 
of these times. But if in this situation one conclusion is more 
certain than another, it is that the present quite unstable 
political equilibrium at Westminster cannot be cushioned off 
indefinitely from the impact of events gigantic with fate now 
shaping on all the far-flung battlefields of this war. 


DurING the period of bad news, anxiety and strain at the end 
of June, the Prime Minister was in conference with President 
. _, .,. Roosevelt in Washington. As in the last war, 
Snneions mm such conferences are a corollary of military 
aan alliance ; nor can they always be held when 
things are going well. British and American military advisers 
and experts and Russian and Chinese representatives took 
part in the discussions. After a week of meetings, Prime 
Minister and President issued on June 27 a thoroughly unsatis- 
factory joint statement simply oozing with synthetic optimism. 
The optimism is at its worst in the statement’s final paragraph, 
which, after referring to the two previous meetings of the 
Prime Minister and the President, goes on to assert that 


“ There is no doubt in their minds that the over-all picture is more 
favourable to victory than it was either in August or December of 
last year.” 


What facts can Mr. Roosevelt and Mr. Churchill possibly 
advance to justify so crass a pronouncement ? It was made 
when satisfactory Allied production, a solution of the Allied 
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shipping problem, and the success of Allied plans for attack 
in the Far East and in Europe all lay in the future ; but when 
the Coral Sea and Midway victories were the only pauses in a 
six months’ tale of Japanese conquest throughout the Pacific, 
when Rommel’s tanks—though momentarily held—stood 
ready to hammer at the gates of Suez, and when the smashing 
weight of this summer’s prodigious German attack was just 
about to fall in Russia. No one can say how these plans will 
work out; and as always where fighting is going on, what 
was—and is—going to happen in the Middle East or in Russia 
is far beyond any human power to forecast. In such circum- 
stances, did the optimism of Prime Minister and President 
convey what they really thought ? If so, we must pray that 
the minds of these men, whose burden of responsibility is so 
heavy and so fateful, may soon be cleansed of the shadows 
and misconceptions which now cumber them. Or did this 
optimism represent all that the British and American publics 
were thought capable of bearing ? If this was the case, then 
we must hope that both men will soon achieve a clearer 
picture of their peoples, neither of whom have become great 
by running away from facts or evading difficulties. 


Capacity to stand up to difficulties and deal forcefully with 
them is needed not least in everything that touches shipping. 

— Ten days ago the United States War Shipping 
- sao Administration stated that losses during the 

" . week beginning July 12 were the heaviest 
since the war began and that Allied sinkings “ have greatly 
exceeded new construction.”” For many months the peoples 
of all Allied countries have heard vague but ominous warnings 
that the shipping position is serious. Unfortunately, the 
effect of these warnings has been weakened by optimistic 
pronouncements about the progress of shipbuilding, especially 
in the United States. Now this American statement shows 
that the warnings were right and that as usual the official 
optimism was wrong. Hitler’s U-boats are hard at work. 
Their number has often reached thirty actively operating in 
the Atlantic and northern waters at a time. Their campaign 
is planned, ruthless, organised, persistent. The German 
authorities assert that during June Allied sinkings at German 
hands totalled 750,000 tons. This is at the rate of 9,000,000 
tons a year, a substantially bigger tonnage than even the 
whole American shipbuilding programme for the present 
year. Even if the real losses are somewhat smaller than the 
Germans claim, they are nevertheless far too heavy. And 
the Germans are not operating alone against Allied ship- 
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ping, nor are the Atlantic and northern waters the only seas 
where hostile submarines are at work. Even though the 
weekly or monthly figures may show temporary improvement 
from time to time, sinkings at such a rate are obviously a 
mortal peril to the Allied cause. Arms and supplies for Russia, 
success in Egypt, the reinforcement and defence of India and 
Australia, a second front, imports from abroad needed to 
keep America’s war factories working at capacity, Britain’s 
very life and existence—all these things depend on transport, 
and on sea transport at that. At all costs our ships must 
sail the seas in comparative safety. 


THERE can be no easy solution to this problem. Help must 
be sought wherever it can be found. For example, the Allies 
, must certainly develop the trans-Atlantic air- 
ae the ferry service much more vigorously than 
hitherto. The success of R.A.F. Ferry Com- 

mand shows what can be done if only red tape is cut and 
imagination and drive put into the job. Shipbuilding must 
also obviously be pushed ahead with the utmost resoluteness 
and energy. But these methods will not solve the shipping 
problem by themselves. A ship takes at least two months to 
construct, even when the process has been speeded up to 
the utmost by the organising genius of Mr. Henry Kaiser, the 
great American engineer. A well-aimed torpedo can sink a 
ship and all that she is carrying in less than ten minutes. 
Essential though it is to press constructional activity to the 
maximum, it is therefore not merely by building more ships 
that we can or will bring the shipping problem under control. 
The main advance towards a solution must be made from 
the other end. Ships must be guarded and kept afloat ; and 
this means that the attacking U-boats must be found and 
sunk more quickly than they can be replaced. This is not 
happening to-day. In essence, it is a naval job, and one which 
the Royal Navy carried out not unsuccessfully during the 
months when it bore the whole burden of guarding as far as 
possible the seas of the world. Now the United States Navy 
shares the burden, which, however, has meanwhile greatly 
increased. Sinkings have been especially heavy off the east 
coast of the United States ; and their marked concentration 
in this area raises the question whether, after every allowance 
for possible shortages in equipment and for the strain of 
operations and commerce protection in two oceans, the 
fullest advantage is being taken of British experience. But 
even more is needed to cope with the U-boat than the fullest 
co-operation in applying existing methods of submarine 
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destruction. New methods must also be devised, and, where 
already known, they must be developed. As Lord Hankey 
has pointed out, long-distance air patrols are essential. Not 
very many planes can be required for this work ; but those 
that are needed must be supplied. And whatever may be neces- 
sary in the way of priorities for shipping, shipbuilding and 
commerce protection must be forthcoming from the adminis- 
trative machine. For if we lose the seas, we lose all. And 
though it may be less dramatic to die by starvation than to 
be killed by successful invading forces, either way one is just 


’ as dead. 


To the debate on the conduct of the war we owe a fuller and 
clearer account of the history of our arms production than 

the country has ever had before. The story 
— of of tanks is particularly enlightening. At the 

end of 1938, Mr. Lyttelton stated, our armoured 
forces consisted of eight battalions of the Royal Tank Regi- 
ment and two Cavalry Armoured Car Regiments. The 
Royal Tank Regiment was equipped solely with light tanks 
and obsolescent medium tanks. Both types carried machine 
guns, and only machine guns. This was the whole armoured 
strength of the British Empire at the time of Munich. A 
year later, in October, 1939, our armoured force had increased. 
It then amounted to three regular cavalry regiments and 
three battalions of the Royal Tank Regiment, with a total 
of 200 light tanks, mark VI, 117 cruiser tanks, Marks I and III, 
and ninety infantry tanks, Marks I and II. The light tanks 
weighed 53 tons, were very lightly armoured, and mounted 
two machine guns. By May, 1940, we had in France 400 light 
tanks, 100 infantry tanks, and 158 cruiser tanks. Apart 
from twenty-three infantry tanks, Mark II, and all the 
158 cruiser tanks, our tanks were armed only with machine 
guns. The twenty-three infantry tanks and the 158 cruiser 
tanks carried two-pounder guns; but these tanks fought 
only in the concluding phases of the Battle of France south 
of the Somme. In the campaigns in the Low Countries and 
France the Germans concentrated no fewer than ten armoured 
divisions, or more than 4,000 tanks, and their tank types 
included Mark III tanks armed with 37 mm. guns and 
Mark IV’s armed with 75 mm. guns. In June, 1940, after 
Dunkirk, the tank force remaining in this country totalled 
200 light tanks armed with machine guns and fifty infantry 
tanks. At this stage, according to a footnote which Mr. 
Hore-Belisha added to Mr. Lyttelton’s account, our two- 
pounder gun was capable of penetrating the armour of the 
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German tanks; but the Germans, after capturing our tanks 
and studying our guns, recognised this fact and thickened 
the armour of their own tanks accordingly. 


In the state of armed nakedness which followed Dunkirk, 
the country’s obvious first task was to turn out whatever 

weapons could be quickly produced in order 
koe ee — to prepare against what then seemed the 

threat of imminent invasion. It appears 
from the debate that we therefore concentrated on cruiser 
and infantry tanks armed with two-pounder guns. But an 
attempt was also made to digest the experience of Dunkirk, 
to forecast the requirements of 1942, and to design and make 
a new tank capable of quick mass production for use in the 
present year. Out of these efforts emerged the A 22 tank— 
later named the Churchill. In conception, there was clearly 
nothing wrong with this plan. What was wrong was its 
execution, and particularly the quality of the work actually 
done. The A 22 was ordered off the drawing board. Lord 
Beaverbrook states that its “ reliability was not satisfactory.”’ 
Mr. Lyttelton adds that when the first few were put out, it 
seemed possible that failure of the type might have to be 
faced. But adjustments were made and improvements were 
effected so that Churchill tanks are now better than the 
original design; and, indeed, according to Mr. Lyttelton, 
this model actually ‘will now run without major repairs 
about half the distance which a perfect tank would run,” 
ie., about 750 miles instead of 1,500. One consequence of 
the Churchill’s imperfections is that replacements, reserves, 
and also spares must be provided at a higher rate than with 
a tank correctly designed from the outset. The Government’s 
case is that much time was saved by the method used with 
the Churchill tank. Time may have been saved from the 
drawing board into production. Time was certainly not saved 
from the drawing board into operation in the field by 
Churchill tanks capable of running and fighting. 

Besides Churchills, other models of British tanks are in 
process of development. That one new model has been tried 
on secret tests was reported in the daily press on July 13. 
We have also drawn on American-designed tanks. As this 
narrative shows, the Government and their military advisers 
have not shown themselves wholly incapable of thinking 
ahead. According to Mr. Lyttelton, they actually realised 
“ during the battles of 1941 in Libya . . . that at all events 
in this open warfare in the desert’’ tanks more heavily 
armoured and more heavily gunned than those then available 
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were necessary. At this stage, therefore, American General 
Grant tanks armed with 75 mm. guns were obtained. Mr, 
Lyttelton adds that later and more effective tanks than 
General Grants are also in large-scale production in the 
United States. But the General Grant is by no means a 
perfect tank ; and the debate in the House of Lords brought 
out clearly the main shortcomings in this type which opera- 
tions in the field have already uncovered. One defect results 
from the fact that its turret is placed on the side, so that its 
75-mm. gun can traverse only a segment of a circle. For this 
reason many targets can be attacked only if the whole tank 
is moved, an obviously slow, difficult and ineffective procedure. 
Another defect results from the fact that projectiles fired 
from the General Grant’s 75-mm. gun have only about half 
the velocity of a modern anti-tank gun such as our new six- 
pounder. The result is that the advantage of a shell about 
double as heavy as the six-pounder is lost, and what should be 
double the hitting power is reduced at best to equality with 
the six-pounder guns which many German tanks carry. 


EveN this by no means exhausts our unhappy experience 
in tank development. For example, Crusader tanks proved 

, unreliable under desert conditions. The 
seg troubles reported by Mr. Lyttelton go as far 
back as the pilot model of this tank. 


“* The turret, for instance, was too small for the man of ordinary 
physique, the traverse of the gun was interfered with if the lid of 
the secondary turret was up, and the driver’s vision was too limited. 
The fan-drive assembly gave trouble from the pilot model stage, 
and it was this which it was found so difficult to rectify. No fewer 
than eight different attempts were made to put the fan-driving 
assembly right, and even at the end it was not absolutely satisfactory. 
It was the cooling system of the Crusaders which caused them to 
break down under the conditions of the Western Desert.” 

(House of Commons, Official Report, July 1, 1942 ; Cols. 258-9.) 


Mr. S. S. Hammersley, the Conservative member for East 
Willesden, gave further particulars which throw an instructive 
light on the processes of tank development. He said :— 


“How is it that our Army still lags behind the Germans in 
design? To obtain good design you have to have a clear and 
complete knowledge of the purpose for which the armament is 
intended and the way in which it is proposed to be used, and to 
combine that knowledge with complete co-operation between the 
user and the producer. Given those fundamentals, you can set your 
technicians to work, development work can be carried on, and 
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design can be perfected. In our present organisation those funda- 
mentals are lacking. The Army knows vaguely and inaccurately 
what it wants. It cannot know accurately and with precision 
because it has not a technical staff which would enable it to lay 
down precise details of a problem the essentials of which are not 
immediate needs, but anticipated requirements based on technical 
knowledge. Therefore the Army .. . restrict their specifications 
to the performance... . 

“The Ministry of Supply designs and produces the armament 
which in their opinion the Army requires. . . . In these circum- 
stances the Ministry of Supply stresses to the Army the good 
points of the armament it proposes to make and slurs over the bad 
ones. The background against which tank production is supplied 
to the Army, or original designs are shown to the Army can be 
described as belonging rather to motor car salesmanship than the 
impartial, objective scientific atmosphere which is necessary. The 
result must be harmful and it may be disastrous. It means that the 
Army is invariably over-confident and it is left to the Germans to 
discover technical weaknesses and for the British Army to find 
out those defects as the battle proceeds.” 

: (Official Report, July 1, 1942; Cols. 441-2.) 


SucH generalities would be bad enough from the lips of 
any responsible Member. In this case their weight was all 
the greater because Mr. Hammersley has 


Salesmanship special knowledge of arms production, spoke 


venus? under a strong sense of duty with the object 
of removing cardinal and persistent evils, and in this Debate 
drove home his point with an illustration that raises the 
most searching questions and far-reaching doubts. He said :— 


At the beginning of June this year a demonstration was arranged 
for all the high-up people responsible in the Army and the Ministry of 
Supply. I should not be surprised if certain senior members of the 
Government were present. They were shown a new tank. The 
performance of that tank was good. But how many of the spectators 
of its performance knew that in the planned production of the 
tank only one out of eighteen was to have engines similar to the 
tank that was demonstrated? If they did, how many of them 
realised that the bulk of the production which was planned was for 
a tank which was in many respects similar but which would have an 
engine less than half the horse-power of the particular example 
which was demonstrated? I suggest that they would have been 
very surprised if, instead of seeing the prototype of the small 
quantity of production, they had seen the prototype of the large 
quantity of production and had learned that that prototype could 
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not be run for three successive days without breaking down. | 
suggest that those people who saw that demonstration came away 
with a quite erroneous impression, and if that impression is not 
corrected we are now sowing the seeds for future defeat.” 


(Oficial Report, July 1, 1942; cols. 442-3.) 


Mr. Hammersley spoke very late in the Debate, and his 
searching criticisms as well as this monstrous example of 
misconduct therefore escaped the notice of the Press and the 
public generally. But this matter can certainly not be left 
where it is; and the House of Commons will not carry out 
its duty to itself and the Nation unless this particular charge 
receives the most searching and ruthless investigation: 


Tue A 22 (or Churchill) tanks, though designed to carry 
six-pounder guns, were ordered for early delivery armed only 

with two-pounders because at the time the 
se oma six-pounder was not yet finally stabilised. The 
tn ag history of this gun throws further light on 

official technique of preparing the weapons 
upon which our existence as a nation depends. The six- 
pounder was designed in 1938 ; but the War Office placed its 
first orders only in September, 1940. At that time design was 
not yet finally settled. This step was not taken until April 15, 
1941, and only after that could production get into full 
swing. At this stage a group of manufacturers got together 
and decided to make special efforts. It is thanks largely to 
these men that substantial progress and a large output of 
six-pounders was achieved comparatively early. Other guns 
are also being developed—but, apparently, still only deve- 
loped. Pilot models have been made ; firing and travelling 
trials have been passed; design has been modified. Now, 
according to Mr. Lyttelton, ‘‘ the main production is expected 
to start very shortly.” Mr. Lyttelton added that “ these guns 
will be in the hands of the troops before very long,”’ a state- 
ment whose optimism Mr. Lyttelton’s experience as a Minister 
ought surely to have curbed. 

And besides tanks and guns there are aircraft types. In 
the notorious case of the dive-bomber, delay has been due 
partly to official indecision, partly to modifications of design, 
and partly—it would appear—to normal manufacturing 
problems encountered by the American makers with whom 
orders were placed. But the country is still far from having 
a full explanation of the ignorance and muddle about strategic, 
tactical and operational problems of modern war in which 
the main responsibility undoubtedly rests. In the case of 
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another important type—the transport plane—our lack is 
obviously and admittedly due to the persistent need for 
bombers which the large-scale, so-called “ strategic’ bombing 
of Germany demands. In one further most vital weapon—a 
torpedo-bomber capable of carrying torpedoes big enough to 
sink the ships they strike—we have not even had an explana- 
tion of a lack which too often makes futile and sacrificial the 
work of the gallant men who fly against strongly defended 
enemy targets existing machines and torpedoes frequently too 
weak to do their job. 


UnLEss second thoughts are more prudent, Congress has 
practically decided to ask Britain to leave India forthwith. 

Egged on by Mr. Gandhi, the Congress Working 
_— from = Committee passed a resolution to this effect at 
— Wardha on July 14. “ British rule in India 
must end immediately,” the resolution declares. And if it 
does not, then in the words of the resolution, ‘ Congress 
will . . . utilise all the non-violent strength it has gathered 
since 1920” in “a widespread struggle’? which ‘“ would 
inevitably be under the leadership of Mr. Gandhi.” The 
Working Committee is referring its resolution and the great 
issues that it raises to the so-called All-India Congress Com- 
mittee, which, according to present arrangements, is to meet 
on August 7. Meanwhile Mr. Gandhi has removed any doubts 
as to his own position and intentions in an interview on 
July 14 with American, Indian and Chinese journalists, at 
which one British correspondent was also present. Mr. 
Gandhi said : 


“‘ The point I want to stress is that there is no room left in the 
resolution of the Working Committee for negotiations. The 
British either recognise the principle of independence for India or 
they don’t.” 


If not, he added : 
** After all, this is open rebellion, although a non-violent one.” 
And as regards the non-violence : 


“Of course, if there is provocation fighting or rioting may 
break out, but I cannot be responsible for that.” 


Whether the so-called All-India Committee of Congress 
will ratify the Wardha resolution of July 14 remains to be 
seen. Other important groups and parties. in India have 
already expressed their strong dissent and resolute opposition 
to the whole range of ideas and proposals which the resolution 
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embodies. There are, however, only too many reasons to 
think that, since the failure of Sir Stafford Cripps’s mission, 
the extremists, headed by Mr. Gandhi, have made up their 
minds that the British Raj has become too feeble to resist 
pressure from within, added to the Japanese and German 
threats and the urgings of American opinion from without. 
Only in terms of such notions can one comprehend the fatuity 
of a resolution which would take about four pages of this 
journal to print in full and which devotes itself largely to 
asserting that with the departure of the British all of India’s 
familiar, deep-rooted and dangerous internal difficulties 
would be automatically swept away (“like mists before the 
morning sun,” in Mr. Gandhi's lavish and _ irresponsible 
phrase). A major purpose of the Wardha resolution is to 
pull wool over American eyes, supposedly less keen-sighted 
about political realities in India than British. Another 
major purpose is certainly to see just how far the British 
Government in Whitehall and in India will allow Mr. Gandhi 
and his Congress followers to go before taking action to 
suppress them. There are great problems connected with 
the future of India; but on this point Mr. Gandhi and his 
friends should be left in no doubt whatever. No Govern- 
ment worthy of the name can tolerate ‘“‘ open rebellion” 
at any time. At present, ‘open rebellion ’—whether 
“non-violent ’’ or not—is plain treason; and no one need 
turn over many pages of history to discover what is the 
proper treatment to be meted out to traitors by Governments 
whose will to victory is resolute enough to achieve it. 


In the first Commons debate on the Colonial Office for three 
years, Mr. Harold Macmillan, the Colonial Under-Secretary, 

; made on June 24 a vigorous and stimulating 
gaa report. Whatever shortcomings our arrange- 
ments in Malaya and Burma may have shown 
under the strain of Japanese attack, the men now administer- 
ing the vast colonial territories that still remain under the 
Crown are determined to leave nothing undone that can help 
towards Allied victory. The Colonial contribution is of 
immense importance. In foodstuffs, for example, the tropical 
Colonies are a main source of the oil products required by the 
people of this island to keep their energies at full stretch. 
Cocoa, oil-seeds and ground nuts are among the items in this 
category. Not less important are the mineral raw materials 
without which modern, technological war cannot be efficiently 
fought. Iron ore; copper, zinc and tin; manganese and 
chrome ; mica and graphite ; bauxite and wolfram ; industrial 
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diamonds—these are some of the essential products which the 
Colonies are now supplying. The output of all these things 
is being energetically developed ; and it is highly satisfactory 
to learn from Mr. Macmillan that at present his chief anxiety 
in this respect arises, not from production, but from transport, 
both internal to the territories concerned and overseas to 
manufacturing and consuming centres. At the same time, the 
needs of the Colonies themselves are receiving close and 


considerate attention. 


Both in war and peace, however, it is the spirit of men 
and women that matters most of all. Especially welcome, 
therefore, was Mr. Macmillan’s assurance that the efforts of 
the Colonial peoples are backed by steady loyalty and devotion 
to the British cause. In view of the notorious German 
attitude towards all Colonial peoples, any other frame of mind 
would be the mark of something deeply wrong. Work and 
wisdom will be called for on both sides to maintain and 
develop in the years of peace to come the right relationship 
between the Colonies and the rest of the British Empire and 
Commonwealth. In a far-sighted passage dealing with the 
future, Mr. Macmillan rightly rejected the false and harmful 
aaalogy which likens colonies to fruit that fall from the 
parent tree when they ripen. The basis of British Colonial 
policy, he pointed out, must be permanent partnership 
between the various elements composing the Commonwealth, 
coupled on the economic side with development of colonial 
resources as a whole. In recent years forces have been loosed 
in the world which make the execution of such a policy no 
easy task. But given the inspiration and the will which 
the British heritage amply contains, there is no reason to 
suppose that the future of the British Commonwealth will be 
less creative or less glorious than its past. 


LAVAL chose June 22, the second anniversary of the signature 

of an armistice with Germany by the men of Vichy and 

: Bordeaux, to broadcast on the Vichy wireless 

lla of the latest phase in his policy of abasement, 
humiliation and dishonour. He said :— 


““ We were wrong to start the war in 1939; we were wrong in 
1918, at the moment of victory, not to organise a better understand- 
ing with Germany. We must try to do so to-day. ... I per- 
sonally cannot reconcile myself to seeing the youth of our country 
cut down on the battlefield every 25 or 30 years. For whom ? 
For what ? What have we done with our victory of 1918? ... 

“I desire to re-establish normal and confident relations with 
Germany and Italy. From this war a new Europe will inevitably 
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arise. ... To build this Europe Germany is fighting gigantic 
battles. 
**T desire the victory of Germany.” 


Having thus flung back their sacrifice in the face of France’s 
dead fallen in two wars, Laval, whose unbridled lust for 
personal power did as much as anything in his generation to 
poison the fruits of victory in 1918 and to weaken France 
in the face of Germany, then reproached his countrymen 
because proper pride and patriotism keep them from support- 
ing his policy now. “I can do nothing for you without you,” 
he complained ; “no one can save a nation that is inert or 
stubborn.’ What, then, does Laval want France to do? 
‘‘Germany needs man-power urgently,’ he said. She needs 
it so urgently that she is impressing slave and serf labour 
from all over Europe. She needs it so urgently that she has 
not yet released the million and a half to two million French 
prisoners of war whom she still has working for her—and 
whose prolonged absence is also affecting the fertility of 
France and, as the Germans deliberately intend, is robbing 
her of a large part of the coming generation. But France’s 
loss means nothing to Laval, whose prime concern is to keep 
himself in power and save a neck that ought long since to 
have been stretched beneath the guillotine. Laval is there- 
fore doing his utmost to recruit French workers for Germany. 
His broadcast of June 22 was an effort to further this policy 
by way of persuasion. If only Frenchmen will work for 
Germany—“ in large numbers’’—Laval can make them an 
offer concerning French prisoners of war. And what is this 
offer? More German promises that some day they will be 
released. Nor does Laval confine himself to speeches. He is 
busy organising pressure on the French unemployed, and on 
others—for example, those whom the Germans are clearing 
out of coastal districts—whom he can bring within his net. 
Thanks to all such means as these, about 170,000 French 
workers have already been despatched to Germany. But 
hatred of Laval and of his policy is nevertheless steadily 
rising, even in the twilight of ignorance and confusion which 
he and his confederates are deliberately maintaining as far 
as they can throughout the area where Vichy’s writ still 
runs. 


MEANWHILE, the true spirit of France has again expressed 
itself in an agreement recently reached between General de 
Gaulle and the opposition in France itself to 


a Voice the Vichy régime of defeatism, betrayal and 


co-operation with the Germans. The signa- 
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tories to the agreement in France represent all parties. The 
negotiations took place over a period of three months. The 
main points of the agreement are :— 


1. The French people condemn the former régime and the present 
Vichy régime—the former régime because it was corrupt and 
abdicated with the defeat, and the Vichy régime because it 
glories in personal power. 

2. The French people must have their full liberties restored as soon 
as the enemy is driven out. All French men and women will 
then elect a national assembly which will decide on the future 
course of French government. 

3. Material guarantees must be obtained which will prevent future 
German aggression. France must work for world solidarity and 
mutual help among the nations. 

4. Individual equality and individual liberty for every French citizen. 
The rebirth of France on the basis of her traditional ideals of 
liberty, equality and fraternity. 


This document contains the root of the matter. Europe 
cannot be healthy, balanced and strong without France. 
France must also be balanced, healthy and strong to play 
her rightful and necessary part in Europe. In order to 
achieve that health, balance and strength, France will have 
to purge her system of the malignant social growths repre- 
sented by creatures like Laval—and she will of course do so. 
But France will also have to begin the next stage of her deve- 
lopment with what has been sound and is still viable in her 
past. And it is quite clear that, so far as words can express 
such things, those who made this new agreement have 
recognised these truths and are preparing to act on them 
when the time comes. That they form an integral and essen- 
tial part of British policy was shown once again by Mr. Eden’s 
admirable message to the French people on July 14, France’s 
National Day, the text of which was both broadcast in 
French and widely distributed in leaflets dropped over France. 


A CORRESPONDENT recently resident in Colombia writes :— 
Colombia, one of the ten republics of South America, is 
P situated in the north-west corner of the 
Etvnbien continent. Its neighbours are Panana, Ecu- 
ador, Peru, Brazil and Venezuela. It is the 

only South American country with two coast lines, one on the 
Pacific, the other on the Caribbean. Colombia is fourth in 
area and third in population among South American countries. 
Its area is five times that of Great Britain and Northern 
Ireland, but its population is only a fifth of ours. Friendly 
relations between the two countries go back nearly a century 
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and a quarter to the days when Colonel Rooke and a band of 
British free-lance fighters helped Simon Bolivar, the Liberator, 
in his campaigns in Venezuela and Colombia. Bolivar, like 
the great man he was, acknowledged and was grateful for this 
aid, the memories of which are still green. Only last year 
President Santos unveiled a bronze bust of Rooke in a small 
park adjoining the British Legation at Bogota, the capital of 
Colombia ; while General Torres, the Chief Scout of Colombia, 
reminded his countrymen that the devotion to duty of Rooke’s 
band in 1819 was of a piece with the qualities the British 
people have shown in this war. Queen Victoria is responsible 
for another tie, with the frontier town of Cucuta, where a 
hospital for the victims of an earthquake that devastated the 
town was erected with funds collected by her intervention. 
Sixty years later, during the Battle of Britain, the City 
Fathers of Cucuta remembered Queen Victoria’s generosity 
and voted 3,000 pesos (well over £400) from public funds to 
the British Red Cross. Another contribution of 4,400 pesos 
to the Red Cross came from the 3,000 Colombian workers at 
the Magdalena oil field and refinery. These are only two cases 
out of many in which Colombians are supporting the British 
cause. Their reasons are numerous and deep. Not least is 
the basic fact, deeply appreciated in Colombia, that it was the 
plain Englishman and his wife who in the Battle of Britain 
first showed the world that the much-vaunted invincibility 


of Germany was a hollow myth. 


MINERS’ wages are to be increased by {23,500,000 a year. 
A flat-rate addition of 2s. 6d. a day for adult workers, with 

graduated additions for youths, absorbs the 
a and bulk of the increase. To raise the wages of 

low-paid workers so that all adults working 
underground receive a national minimum wage of 83s. a week, 
and all adults working on the surface receive 78s. a week, 
will cost £300,o00o—a sum whose smallness shows that com- 
paratively few miners have hitherto been paid wages below 
these new minima. Other minor changes are also involved. 
These results emerge from recommendations by a tribunal 
presided over by Lord Greene, the Master of the Rolls, which 
miners, owners, and Government have accepted. The new 
wage forms part of the Government’s coal policy. First, 
what miners view as their grievances are to be redressed. 
Then, no doubt, a strong appeal will be launched for all-out 
production such as the country needs. The new wage is not, 
however, to be paid out of Treasury subsidy. It is the con- 
sumer, domestic and industrial, who will foot the bill. 
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Mining wages are only part of the whole wage problem 
which is still looking for an official policy. The problem of 
engineering wages will be cropping up soon. The miners 
have urged their claims on the ground that they have long 
been paid too little and deserve more relative to other workers. 
The engineers’ case as thus far developed rests on the fact 
that engineering has hitherto been extremely weil paid during 
the war and should therefore maintain its relative position. 
Behind and beyond such wage claims are the great problems 
of prices and inflation, of the respective incomes of men in the 
services and men in industry, of the relations between skilled, 
semi-skilled, and unskilled workers. So far the Government 
have steadfastly refused to formulate a policy on all these 
matters. The problems are certainly thorny enough to explain 
their refusal. But the point has long since been reached and 
passed where the effort actually going into war production 
has been adversely affected by this lack of policy. And at 
the present stage of the war this is intolerable. 


In the House of Lords on July 15 Lord Elton brought the salt 
and savour of too often forgotten home truths to a debate 

on education. Despite that most deadly 
mentale illusion ‘“ bred by tee during the 
century ” which attempts to measure “ por- 
gress’’ by quantity alone, education (Lord Elton pointed 
out) is useless unless it has quality—and quality, in particular, 
in respect of religion and patriotism, 


“two respects in which, in the searching light of war, the whole of 
our educational system from the elementary school to the univer- 
sities can be seen to be dangerously deficient.” 


Our sloth, indifference, and neglect in these vital matters 
have the result, Lord Elton too truly says, that 


“we are fighting this war to defend Christendom without having 
taught our children fully what Christendom really is; and we are 
fighting to defend the British Empire without having allowed them 
to know fully what the British Empire means.” 


Luckily, these are matters which the natural good sense, deep 
feeling and spontaneous action of the people can remedy, 
and to some extent are remedying, for themselves. Lord 
rig provided welcome evidence from his own wide experience 
that 


“all over the country men and women are turning back to religion, 
and are feeling and are conscious of a patriotic fervour’ for the 
British Empire which they have too few channels for expressing ” 
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Here indeed are the basis and fundament without which all 
attempts at building were useless. We have, alas! a very 
long way to go before we can begin to think or talk about 
building with much prospect of practical results. Quite 
apart from the war, Lord Elton was wholly right in insisting 
that 


“‘ we cannot claim to be spiritually preparing for victory as long as 
we tolerate an educational system which ignores the British Empire 
and which treats the teaching of religion as less important than the 
teaching of arithmetic.” 


These are hard sayings for intellectuals and materialists to 
swallow ; but they must be got down and digested if our 
schools—and our educational system generally—are to play 
their part in fostering and sustaining the faith on which our 
existence and welfare as a nation depend. 


His MAJESTY THE KING inspected a parade of cadets of the 
three Service organisations at Buckingham Palace on July 4. 
The Kine’s Call A hundred each of Sea Cadets, Army Cadets, 

— and boys of the Air Training Corps took part 
in the parade and inspection. In the inner quadrangle of the 
Palace the King addressed the boys, who formed a square 
around him. His Majesty said : 


*“You have been chosen to come to Buckingham Palace to 
represent the many thousands of boys in the three service cadet 
organisations all over the United Kingdom. You are carrying on 
magnificently the traditions of service handed own to you by your 
fathers. You are the inheritors and future guardians of our great 
Empire, and the best combination of unity with freedom the world 
has yet known. I look to you to guard it well. . . . 

** Remember that your first duty is to your country and to your 
fellow-countrymen. It is only by the united fulfilment of that duty 
by every one of us that we can surmount the dangers which threaten 
us now more gravely than ever before in our history. I have every 
confidence in you who to-day represent the youth of our country.” 


Service and Duty, Country and Empire—the British 
people are indeed fortunate that their Sovereign in these grave 
times addresses to the generation coming forward to take 
up its inheritance that same call through whose tenderness 
and power other generations have found strength to contribute 
to the unending task of making England, Britain and the 
Empire illustrious and great. 
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CRISIS IN THE EAST 


EvEN before the fall of Sevastopol at the beginning of July, 
the German High Command launched the first stages of its 
long-delayed major offensive in Southern Russia. The 
capture of the great Crimean fortress was claimed by the 
Germans on July 1 and admitted by the Russians on July 3. 
Some 10 days earlier, on June 22, German forces attacked 
from Kharkov eastwards towards Kupyansk, which they 
reached on June 24; on June 28 a second German thrust 
began from Kursk towards Voronezh ; and on July 2 a third 
started from the Byelgorod and Volchansk sectors north-east 
of Kharkov. All these operations form part of the same 
great offensive, which the Germans intend to make one of the 
decisive campaigns of the war, and which the Russians must 
and will resist to the death. 

What are the real German objectives this summer ? 
Certainly not territory as such. Every mile that the Germans 
now advance eastwards means another mile on the already 
too lengthy supply route back to the Reich, another mile 
along which Russian guerrillas can operate and which German 
troops will have to defend. This summer the Germans must 
achieve gains more important than mere territory. HI 
possible, they must knock out Russia’s great armies; at the 
very least, they must hamstring Russia’s military and 
industrial strength. By contrast, the Russians must seek 
first and foremost to maintain their armies in existence as 
organised fighting forces; while doing so they must try to 


destroy as much German military strength as possible, and 


at worst must keep the German armies locked in a tight bear- 
like grip until winter with its snows and destroying cold comes 
once again to Russia’s aid. 

How can Germans and Russians respectively accomplish 
their purpose on the great steppes of southern Russia, where 
broken ground and steep-sided water-courses may oppose 
local obstacles, but where for hundreds of miles Nature has 
placed no major physical barrier to mechanised and armoured 
operations ? For both Germans and Russians, the answer 
lies partly in actual fighting and partly in the lines of com- 
munication across a vast area. 

Apart from the Donets Basin between Kharkov and the 
Sea of Azov, where the needs of a great industrial district 
have produced a close and complex transport network, the 
tegion from Kharkov for 400 miles south-east to Stalingrad 
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on the Volga suffers from very sparse communications. Two 
railways run from Kharkov to the Donets Basin, the more 
westerly through Izyum, the more easterly through Kupyansk 
and Lisichansk. Kupyansk is also a junction for points in 
northern and eastern Russia, including Voronezh, Moscow, 
and Gorki (Nizhni Novgorod). At the east of the Donets 
Basin is the main Moscow-Rostov line, which passes through 
Voronezh. The great steppes between the Moscow-Rostov 
railway and the Volga are almost without railways. Stalin- 
grad, the big tractor and arms centre on the southern Volga, 
is linked to the rest of Russia by only three lines—one running 
north-west to Moscow, another running south-west and mainly 
north of the Don to Stalingrad’s normal source of raw materials 
in the Donets Basin and connection with the sea at Rostov, 
and the third running also south-west but wholly south of the 
Don to Krasnodar and the western Caucasus. Only two other 
railways reach the western bank of the Volga between Stalin- 
grad and Saratov, 200 miles farther north. The primary 
reason why railways are few is the great volume of traffic 
normally carried by the Volga, perhaps the most important 
single transport artery in the whole of Russia west of the 
Urals. 

The Germans, with their usual strategic insight, have 
grasped the essentials of this situation, and have also worked 
out its operational significance. For them a major objective 
of this summer’s fighting must be the Volga in the region of 
Stalingrad, which would cut off the oil of Baku from Russia 
to the north, and would also sever connections between the 
munitions centres of Moscow, the Kuibyshev region, and the 
Western Urals on the one hand, and the armies of the Caucasus 
on the other. Whether the German High Command, once 
firmly settled along the lower Volga, would then wheel its 
forces left to take Moscow in the rear or turn right and hurl 
its main strength against the Russian armies defending the 
Caucasus and its oilfields, need not at the present stage be 
finally decided. The latter is doubtless the more probable; 
but first things first ; and the immediate German task is to 
reach the Volga and destroy en route as much of Timoshenko’s 
forces as possible. With this purpose in view, the local 
strategy of the German High Command has been cunningly 
devised to strike from their great forward bases at Kharkov 
and Kursk against transport centre after Russian transport 
centre. 

The German force actually operating in the attack is not 
necessarily very large. One authority estimates it at about 
50 infantry divisions and a dozen tank divisions, supported 
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by some 2,500 aircraft. The infantry and tank forces would 
include motorised troops. The effectives would thus be of 
the order only of a million men, or less than half the force 
which attacked in France in 1940 from the Maginot Line to 
the sea. Even as regards front-line troops, however, this 
total may well be too small ; and it is certainly too small if 
reserves and other rearward effectives are brought into the 
reckoning, as they must be when considering all the forces 
available to the German High Command to back up their 
forward troops. The Russian armies of the south are certainly 
bigger in total, but almost certainly smaller in the forward 
positions, and disadvantaged by the need to hold an extensive 
front and to mass great reserves in regions where relatively 
poor transport facilities make movement comparatively slow 
and difficult. 

German progress is already substantial, especially within 
the great quadrilateral Kursk-Voronezh-Kamensk 
Shakhtinski-Kupyansk. At Voronezh, in the north-east of 
the quadrilateral, the Russians have resisted fiercely and— 
for at least a fortnight—successfully. The southern edge of 
the quadrilateral largely follows the River Donets ; and here, 
too, at Lisichansk, at Voroshilovgrad, and at Kamensk 
Shakhtinski (among other places) Russian resistance has been 
stubborn, though not as obviously effective as at Voronezh. 
Throughout much of the centre of the quadrilateral, on the 
other hand, the Russians have apparently confined themselves 
to rearguard actions safeguarding the withdrawal of relatively 
small forces which never meant to fight hard in these forward 
positions. Now the pace and range of the German advance 
are raising serious tactical problems for Timoshenko’s left west 
of Rostov along the Sea of Azov coast and in the Donets 
Basin, as well as for his centre, which has to defend the great 
eastern bend of the Don, as well as Stalingrad and the line 
of the Volga, only some 40 miles east of the Don at the nearest 
point. 

The Soviet authorities are not attempting to conceal the 
gravity of the situation. At a meeting in Moscow on July 14, 
the Russians (according to The Times) told the foreign Press 
bluntly that 


“In order to buy time, space was being sold last year, though 
dearly. The margin of territory that can safely be lost now without 
gtavely prejudicing the outcome of the war is very narrow. It 
would be dangerous to over-estimate the power of Soviet resistance, 
military, economic, and political. It should be realised with all 
its implications that only the grimmest determination to mobilise 
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all available Allied forces and to engage them as quickly as possible 
can retrieve a grave situation.” 


Equal bluntness is being used towards the Russian people. 
What Pravda wrote on July 15 was typical : 


“Grave danger is upon us. It is the battle for life or death, 
The accursed Germans are bringing more suffering on Russia, 
They are pushing towards Stalingrad, the solar plexus of our 
country.” 


To forecast prospects is manifestly impossible. In the 
present situation morale is perhaps even more important than 
material factors. The Russians know that they are fighting 
for existence not only as a nation but as individuals. They 
know what fate the Germans have meted out to the Russian 
population behind the German lines. They know that the 
same fate, or a worse one, awaits them and those they love 
if the Germans win now. Hatred and fury on a titanic scale 
are thus among the forces which the Germans have conjured 
up and thrown into battle against themselves. At the same 
time, Russia’s leaders have maintained a confidence and a 
sang froid that are magnificent. Rarely in history can bad 


news have been reported as frankly or as coolly as the Russians . 


have announced their reverses and territorial losses in this 
summer’s fighting. This frankness does not even conceal the 
underlying—and entirely proper—ulterior motive vts-d-vis 
Russia’s British and American allies. But it would: not be 
possible at all if Russia’s rulers and her many peoples did not 
have deep mutual confidence in one another. Even so, the 
situation is of enormous gravity and immeasurably fateful. 
Though smaller in scale than the fighting in Russia, the 
struggle in North Africa between British and Axis forces is 
scarcely less grave and certainly not less fateful. The turn 
for the worse took place in the great tank battle of June 13. 
Then followed the grim events we know too well: the fall of 
Tobruk after only a single day’s fighting, retreat from the 
strong line along the Egyptian frontier, retreat again from 
valuable positions at Mersa Matruh, yet another retreat from 
El Daba, 70 miles east of Mersa Matruh, and the dan- 


gerous but thus far successful stand at and around E] Alamein, | 


a mere 60 or 65 miles west of Alexandria. 


“The military misfortunes of the last fortnight in Cyrenaica 
and Egypt [said Mr. Churchill on July 2] have completely trans- 
formed the situation, not only in that theatre, but throughout the 
Mediterranean. We have lost upwards of 50,000 men, by far the 
larger proportion of whom are prisoners, a great mass of matetial 
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and... large quantities of stores... . Rommel has advanced 
nearly 400 miles through the desert and is now approaching the 
fertile Delta of the Nile. The evil effect of these events, in Turkey, 
in Spain, in France and in French North Africa, cannot yet be 
measured. We are at this moment in the presence of a recession 
of our hopes and prospects in the Middle East and in the Mediter- 
ranean unequalled since the Fall of France’ (House of Commons, 


Official Report, July 2, 1942; cols. 584-5.) 


The Prime Minister painted his picture in dark colours 
and sombre tones. They will be overdone if—but only if— 
General Auchinleck is able to transform the resolute and 
gallant defence he has been conducting at El Alamein into a 
successful attack on Rommel’s forces. For the present 
position at El Alamein is manifestly unstable. Rommel is 
already far too near Alexandria, Cairo and the Suez Canal 
for safety or comfort. His bombers operating from forward 
bases are already within easy reach of Suez. A strong and 
well-managed—or even lucky—push might sweep through the 
remaining obstacles between him and the Nile. Beyond lie 
all the lands and riches—including the oil—of the Middle 
East, all the wealth of India, all the strategic freedom for 
Germany and the strategic embarrassment—not to say 
disaster—for the Allies, which a German break-through would 
gain, and which only the small British stopper from El 
Alamein to the Delta at present keeps Rommel from achieving. 
Strong reinforcements must be reaching Rommel even now 
to enable him to exploit his advantages. More reinforcements 
must be on their way. The Axis threat at El Alamein is 
pinning to the Canal area far too large a proportion of the 
total British forces in the Middle East. Somehow this 
situation must be cleared—and for the Allies tolerable 
clearance can come only from Rommel’s defeat. Meanwhile, 
the responsibilities which General Auchinleck carries are 
immense. He must strike as soon as he can strike successfully. 
But at all costs he must keep what he holds. For so narrow 
is the present Allied margin in the Middle East, so swiftly do 
mechanised and armoured forces exploit their least gain, 
that in the existing situation even a slip might turn military 
misfortunes into British and Allied disaster throughout this 
vital theatre of war. 

Developments in the Far East are also threatening. 
Reports which have reached Washington from usually reliable 
sources state that the Japanese are moving troops northwards 
into Manchukuo and elsewhere. Such movements can only 
indicate preparations for an attack on Russia’s rear in the 
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Maritime Province. For many months the Japanese have 
been credited with over thirty divisions stationed within easy 
striking distance of this area. So quickly did Japan complete 
her conquests earlier this year that few Japanese troops are 
now active outside China, and large seasoned forces are 
accordingly available against Russia. Many authorities, 
indeed, regard a Japanese attack on Russia as now imminent, 
The strategic situation and Japan’s great existing advantages 
certainly make it probable. Meanwhile fighting on a 
substantial scale continues in China, where the Japanese are 
striking hard in order to clear the Chekiang coast from 
Chungking’s control, and also to seize the important east-west 
railway which runs south of the Yangtse River through 
Chekiang and Kiangsi Provinces. Nor can it be taken for 
granted that Japan will remain inactive in the North Pacific. 
Recent reports from the Far East state that Japan’s dock 
facilities in the Marshall Islands are capable of repairing the 
warships damaged in the Midway Island battle. Japanese 
forces landed earlier this year on Kiska, Attu and Agattu 
Islands in the Western Aleutians were too numerous for a 
mere holding operation. In such circumstances a renewed 
attack on Dutch Harbour in the eastern Aleutians cannot be 
excluded; nor can the American naval authorities in the 
Pacific free themselves from the operational problems implied 
by the need to guard against this important strategic threat. 

Responsibility for dealing with these various Japanese 
threats must fall in the first instance mainly on the Allied 
Powers in the Pacific area. The obvious move to relieve 
German pressure in Russia and Egypt, on the other hand, 
would be to open the long-awaited Second Front in Europe. 
That this is desirable needs no argument. All that is in doubt 
is whether it is possible—and possible now. 

What factors affect this issue ? There is shipping. Where- 
ever Allied forces land in Western Europe, ships must carry 
the major portion of them and their supplies. In part this is 
because we still have to develop the transport planes which 
serious Continental operations require. In part it is because 
only surface vessels can transport much of the heavy equip- 
ment, big weapons, and bulk supplies that a new Expeditionary 
Force must have. If this force is to be British, then we need 
ships only for a short run across near-by waters. But if large 
American effectives are to form part of a joint Allied force, 
then ships must first carry them across the Atlantic to their 
forward bases in this island and must then keep them supplied. 
Well-informed authorities say that merely to maintain two 
million American troops in Europe would absorb eight million 
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tons of shipping. Are the ships available for these purposes ? 
Would they be available even if comforts still common on this 
island were sacrificed ? And if losses were heavy, could we 
then carry on with the remaining merchant fleet until new 
building gave us a margin again? Any responsible person must 
insist that these questions be answered before deciding that a 
Second Front in Europe can be undertaken now. 

Take another factor—planes. From the moment an 
Expeditionary Force leaves British harbours it must be 
protected day and night by an air umbrella. Are we in a 
position to put up such an umbrella for twenty-four hours a 
day and 168 hours a week ? No one can question the valour 
or supreme skill of the R.A.F. pilots who hold the nation’s 
life in their hands. But what about machines? In the race 
of technical advance, no one nation can always hold the lead. 
At present, it would seem, we have fallen somewhat behind 
the Germans,—telatively, if not absolutely. The important 
new German fighters are the Focke-Wulf F.W. 190 and the 
Messerschmitt Me 109 F4. Colonel Llewellin, the Minister 
of Aircraft Production, told the House of Commons in mid- 
July that our 


“ newest plane . . . now coming into production is better at nearly 
every height than those German planes, is as good as them at any 
height.” 


But this statement leaves uncertain two critical questions : 
(1) Is our best plane in the hands of our pilots in fact capable 
of downing the German best ? (2) Have we sufficient numbers 
of our best now in operational use to deal with whatever total 
of their best the Germans may actually throw in? On the 
answers to these questions turn the prospects of maintaining 
the air umbrella without which our Second Front Expeditionary 
Force would be lost almost before it began work. 

Assuming that we can cope with the shipping and air 
problems, our Second Front Expeditionary Force will then 
have to beat the Germans whom it encounters. This raises the 
question of relative numbers—which we may assume quite 
provisionally to be settled not unfavourably to us. It also 
raises the question of weapons. and tactics. And these 
questions are not so easily disposed of. 

Take weapons first. Here we cannot say that we are yet 
armed as well as the Germans. On the most cautious reading 
of the facts, recent experience in Libya proves this all too 
bitterly. In the ranges of weapons which have been tried 
and whose qualities are known, we may not be worse off— 
though we have only the spoken word to support this view, 
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which has certainly not thus far been confirmed by the acid 
test of battle. Our 2-pounder gun may be as good as the 
German equivalent. Our 6-pounder may be better than the 
German 44$-pounder. Our 3-7-inch A.A. gun may be as good 
at anti-tank and counter-battery work as the German 88-mm, 
But none of these have yet brought victory in the only proof 
that counts—actual fighting. It is true that the weapons 
whose existence is already known to the public are not the 
only weapons in our armoury. Others there undoubtedly are, 
even though their nature has not yet been disclosed. But 
the Germans also have shown themselves not to be without a 
few extra aces up their sleeve. This year, for example, they 
have produced in Russia a mortar some 240 mm. (or Q inches) 
in diameter which is a most formidable support weapon. At 
Sevastopol they produced two gigantic siege weapons—a 
howitzer of 615 mm. (roughly 24 inches) calibre, and a railway 
gun whose calibre is unstated but whose shells stand 12 feet 
high. Reports of the actual fighting show that these are by 
no means fancy weapons, devised to satisfy some ordnance 
expert’s dream. On the contrary, they were built because the 
Germans foresaw the need for precisely such weapons in some 
of the military situations which they expected to encounter, 
When in fact these situations arose, there the tools were, 
ready and waiting. What is significant in this situation js 
that the Germans had thought out the problem before them, 
reduced it to the hard terms of guns, explosives, and engineer- 
ing, and had then gone ahead and acted on their analysis. 
When our Second Front Expeditionary Force reaches the 
European mainland, what military situations will it meet? 
What kinds of weapons—including perhaps some new 
weapons—will the Germans be using ? What reply have we 
thought out to these problems and these weapons? And in 
what arms have we in fact in our turn embodied the results 
of our analysis ? 

Turn now to tactical devices and changes. Apart from the 
now notorious German use of the 88-mm. anti-aircraft gun 
as a heavy anti-tank weapon, Rommel has also adapted the 
150-mm. (roughly 6-inch) gun from German medium artillery 
units for use with his Panzer units in counter-battery work 
and against fixed defences in situations where the 105-mm. 
(roughly 4-inch) gun which is normally the largest weapon 
within German mechanised formations is inadequate. Another 
important tactical adaptation was the use of some Germal 
heavy bombers for quick transport of tank spares needed to 
maintain the largest number of armoured units in effective 
service. Again, the Russian cxmpaign this year has brought 
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most important developments, notably in the massing and 
use of tanks and aircraft. In the Don fighting the Germans 
have employed tanks in concentrations apparently even larger 
than during the Battle of France. This use of tanks in great 
masses is not accidental.. It represents a deliberate, tactical 
decision by the German High Command to effect adjustments 
made necessary by earlier tactical methods of using tanks 
which proved inadequate in the actual terms of the Russian 
problem as encountered in this year’s fighting. Again, the 
Germans this summer in Russia are no longer sending their 
tanks far ahead of their shock troops and main infantry 
forces. Instead, when tank formations have made a certain 
progress, they are halted while other units consolidate the 

sition. As regards the air, the Germans have developed 
yet further the use of the Luftwaffe primarily as highly mobile 
artillery to break down resistance before attack by land forces, 
and as a most powerful support weapon capable of being 
moved very rapidly where the need might arise to smash 
stubborn defensive pockets or break up counter-attacking 
formations. Great concentrations are another feature of this 
year's German air action in Russia; while mobility and 
surprise have been maximised by specially organising the 
passage of ‘planes to the front and their transfer from rear- 
ward aerodromes to the forward airfields from which they are 
to go into immediate action. 

What tactical improvements have we devised to counter 
the Germans ? In the critical Libyan tank battle on June 13, 
either our tactics or the quality of our tanks or both were 
grossly inadequate, for the Prime Minister has told us that 
out of some 300 tanks which started this battle only 70 ended 
it. As Mr. Lyttelton pointed out on July I, tactical brilliance 
in the field has certainly been shown, for example, by those 
of our tank commanders who had to adapt lightly gunned 
machines for use with some kind of effect against heavier 
German tanks. But to make necessity the mother of this 
kind of invention, creditable though it may be to the men 
concerned, goes no way towards devising the tactics needed 
to beat the Germans, whether in Africa or in whatever country 
of Europe a Second Front may involve. 

All these matters can be quite briefly summed up. The 
Germans have so far got ahead in this war because they have 
taken its problems seriously, have thought about them 
intelligently, and have then made weapons, trained forces, 
and marshalled numbers adequate to deal with the problems 
that their will to war and conquest was bound to throw up. 
We, on the other hand, though by no means without our own 
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highly creditable record, especially at sea and in the air, have 
thus far apparently failed woefully even to conceive the kind 
of military problems we have to meet on land, let alone work 
out solutions to them. Alternatively, if this conclusion does 
less than justice to the men of intellect, imagination, fertility 
and resource on our staffs, then our administrative machine 
has proved completely incapable of adapting and _ utilising 
the sound ideas such men have thrown out. 

Wherever the fault may lie, things cannot go on as they 
have been and are. There has been far too much of the 
amateur in our attitude towards this war, which we are 
fighting against Germans filled with a deadly professionalism, 
There is a lot to be said for the amateur as compared with the 
professional. Often his ideas are quicker, his imagination 
less fettered, his invention freer and more adroit. But there 
is nothing at all to be said for the professional who behaves 
like an amateur, or for the amateur who does not take his 
job seriously when what is at stake is life and death. 

The consequence of our shortcomings is our manifest 
ineffectiveness at this most critical moment of the war. The 
cry for a Second Front focusses the situation. The position 
in Russia could scarcely be more grave. Every counsel of 
strategy, every: dictate of common sense, urgently requires 
that we come to the aid of Russia by opening in the West a 
Second Front which will draw off German forces and reduce 
the terrible pressure the Germans are bringing to bear. The 
only restraining question is, Can we do so—and do so success- 
fully ? This question the Government alone can answer with 
full knowledge of the facts. We must hope for the sake ofa 
magnificently gallant Ally as well as for our own that the 
answer will be:affirmative and will appear in the form of 
action. But whatever the answer, we must this time resolve— 
and take every necessary practical step to ensure—that never 
again are we caught out by failure in fields over which we are 
solely responsible because in them we alone have control. 


Tut JULES MENKEN. 
July 20, 1942. 
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SEA POWER AND SURVIVAL 


Ir is no secret that there has been an acute difference of opinion 
amongst informed people regarding the principles upon which 
the highest strategy of the war has been conducted. This has 
arisen, naturally enough, out of the technical development of 
the day, chiefly of course in the air. Broadly speaking there 
are two schools of thought ; the one regards air forces as a 
new weapon, of great and increasing power indeed, but one 
which can be best used in conjunction with the older arms ; 
the other regards air forces as of a nature different altogether 
to the older arms, as having made them obsolete and able to 
supersede them. Hitherto the controversy has been largely 
in the abstract, an argument between rival theorists, neither 
of whose theories have been, as far as the general public 
could see, put to a definite test. But the recent reverses in 
North Africa have caused many to ask themselves whether 
this problem is not in reality a concrete one in which they 
themselves are intimately concerned. 

The concrete problem centres around the question whether 
the country’s available resources for the development, 
creation and training of air forces, and their organisation 
when created, should be devoted, after making full provision 
for the air defences of this country, to. providing the older 
services, the Navy and the Army, with the air weapons and 
collaboration that they need in order to be at least on equal 
terms with the enemies they meet ; or whether they should 
be devoted chiefly to direct air attack on Germany. 

It must regretfully be admitted that other countries 
have shown themselves to be ahead of us in many ways in the 
study and development of the use of the air arm in modern 
warfare. In Norway, the Low Countries and France the 
Luftwaffe acted in close collaboration with German land forces 
to a degree and with an efficiency which our own air forces 
couldnot approach. Thesame was true in Greece and in Crete, 
and true above all of the Japanese in Malaya. Then, too, 
at sea the Germans have shown what land-based dive-bombers 
can achieve, if attacking in mass, against warships at sea. 
We cannot emulate those achievements. The Prince of Wales 
and Repulse were sunk by synchronised attacks of high-level 
bombers and torpedo-aircraft. Neither the Scharnhorst and 
Gneisenau in the Channel, the Prinz Eugen in the North Sea, 
nor the Littorto and Vittorio Veneto in the Mediterranean on 
June 15 last were sunk, or were even prevented from carrying 
out the purposes for which they were at sea. 
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This state of affairs has been accepted with resignation 
by British Forces since they have realised that if they lacked 
the air support that their antagonists were receiving, the lack 
was largely due to the fact that the appropriate British air 
forces, at the time, simply did not exist. Successive British 
Governments had failed to bring the fighting Services up to 
the strength that world conditions demanded, and we were 
inevitably behindhand in raising and developing them. It 
must be due to that lag that the land and sea forces were 
obliged to fight at a grave disadvantage. 

Recent events, however, have provoked doubt of the 
justification for that belief. Air attacks on targets in Ger- 
many have been made in recent weeks by more than a 
thousand aircraft simultaneously. After the first two of 
these mass raids on May 30 and June I, a period of nearly a 
month elapsed before another was made. This period of 
inactivity was no doubt due to weather, which made such 
operations impracticable. But whatever the cause, the actual 
result was that there was in this country a very large specia- 
lised bombing force which was for the time being standing 
idle. It was inevitable that the question should present itself 
to other Services, which had in the past acted under the dis- 
advantage of lack of the air support that was available to 
the enemies with whom they were engaged, and which were 
perhaps still suffering from such a lack, whether our air 
resources had in reality been allocated to the best advantage. 


Hence the revival and indeed intensification of the con-f 


troversy. 

Admiral Sir Herbert Richmond, a student of war and 
writer on strategy of world-wide eminence, who was selected 
as the first Commandant of the Imperial Defence College on 
its creation in 1925, has maintained in a series of recent letters 
to The Times that ‘“‘ the serious reverses which have attended 
our armies on land and the heavy loss in territory and of 
shipping which we have sustained have one plain lesson for 
us ... namely, that the first and principal object of the 
strategy of a maritime Power must be to obtain command of 
the sea. . . . It is time we began to act upon the old and 
proved principles of a single object, of the liaison of arms, of 
concentration of effort. What that object should be is a 
plain as a pike-staff—the command of the sea. What the 
procedure should be is equally plain—use of all our arms by 
land, sea and air in combination.”’ This weighty pronounce. 
ment is not to be dismissed, as some of our theorists would 
dismiss it, by vague generalisations such as ‘‘ sea power is 
thing of the past and has been superseded by air power,” o 
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which we hear so many in these days. For what, after all, 
do we mean by sea power ; and when we talk of air power do 
we really mean something which is strictly comparable with 
it? It is necessary to be quite clear upon these points if we 
are to reach sound conclusions, and our survival in the world 
of to-day depends upon our reaching sound conclusions ; for 
in war it is results alone that count. 

By sea power what we really mean is not the mere pos- 
session of instruments of war which float upon the sea. It 
is not even merely the power to win battles at sea. It is the 
power which gives us command of the sea, and command of 
the sea means the power to use the sea ourselves and to deny 
that use to the enemy. We cannot dispense with the use of 
the sea, however powerful we may be in the air. For it must 
be remembered that to carry on the ordinary peace-time needs 
of this country calls for the import of about 1,000,000 tons 
of food or raw materials every week ; the war-time needs 
are probably greater. Much of that 1,000,000 tons comes 
from across the North Atlantic ; more of it comes from more 
distant sources. It is not possible in the present state of 
engineering development for that 1,000,000 tons to be carried 
by any other method than by sea, for to carry 1 ton dead- 
weight across the Atlantic by air to-day needs the expenditure 
of about 5 tons of fuel; and only when some new prime 
mover is invented or evolved of such efficiency that the fuel 
expended in air transport comes down to a figure comparable 
to that of sea transport, and not before, will it be possible for 
the use of the air to supersede that of the sea. Nor is there 
any present prospect of scientific development which will 
modify this state of affairs—though he would be a bold man 
who would deny the possibility of such a prospect in the 
unspecified future. Yet not until that does happen will it 
correspond with reality to maintain that air power has 
superseded sea power. 

Command of the sea is still as essential to us as ever it 
was. We cannot indeed exert any “ air power ”’ without it. 
We cannot build aircraft in this country without supplies 
drawn from overseas and carried here by sea. Complete 
aircraft indeed can be and are built in America and sent 
here by air. But they do not include the short-range 
fighter aircraft—essential to home defence and therefore to 
our power to wage war at all—which must also be carried 
here by sea if built in America; and in addition, even those 
aircraft that are flown here cannot operate from here without 
a copious supply of their special fuel which this country does 
not produce and which can be brought here in adequate 
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quantities only by sea. It would not be an intelligent pro. 
ceeding to expend 5 tons of 100-octane fuel for every I ton 
delivered in this country ; that is what the adoption of air 
transport for it would mean. 

If we turn to the operation of air forces overseas in other 
theatres of war, in North Africa or in the East, it is the same 
thing. Heavy bombers perhaps built in this country can fly 
to their sphere of operation in any part of the world; but 
fighter aircraft cannot. They must be carried there by sea, 
Moreover the bombers cannot operate when they arrive in 
North Africa or India unless their fuel, their bombs, their 
spares, their workshops, their ground staffs are provided at 
their bases and can be kept replenished there ; and that can 
only be done by sea. The very existence of “ air power,” 
that is to say, depends upon the maintenance of sea power. 
If indeed all the sea power were lost it could not be replaced by 
air power, for the one loss involves the disappearance of both, 

It would be wiser therefore to cease talking and writing 
about “ air power ”’ as if it were strictly comparable with sea 
power. It isnot. What we mean, when we talk of air power, 
is really the power to use aircraft as weapon-carriers. Air- 
craft can operate above the sea as well as above the land; 
and when they operate above the sea and take their part in 
the control of the use of the sea they are acting as instruments 
of sea power ; they are in fact exerting sea power, not super- 
seding it. 

That being so, it would surely have been sound policy, 
as Sir Herbert Richmond has urged, to devote the prime 
efforts of all arms first to securing their own survival and 
power to operate by ensuring command of the sea; to act 
(in the words of Colonel Henderson) upon “ the great maxim 
that the naval strength of the enemy should be the first 
objective of the forces of the maritime power both by land 
and sea’’—to which we should now add “and air”’ and 
interpret “ naval strength of the enemy ”’ to include all war 
craft, floating or flying, which fight at sea. We have not done 
so. An impartial study of the events of the war can lead to 
no other conclusion than that other nations have greatly 
surpassed us in the study and development of the application 
of the air weapon to sea warfare. 

The incidents from which that conclusion flows are many. 
The German development of the use of land-based dive- 
bombers for the attack of warships at sea, as exemplified in 
the Mediterranean, has already been cited. It is now being 
used once more in the Arctic against our convoys and their 
escorts bound for Russia. We have not developed that method 
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at all, and are not able even to employ it to hamper Axis 
coasting traffic along’ the Libyan and Egyptian coast, as the 
Axis employed it against our coastal traffic to Tobruk when 
we held that harbour. Nor have we yet succeeded in evolving 
an effective antidote to it when it is employed against us in a 
vital theatre. But there is no justification whatever for a 
despondent conclusion that no antidote is possible. The 
success of a single Hurricane catapulted from a merchant ship 
in an Arctic convoy, and the recent achievement of the 
20-year-old H.M.S. Wild Swan in destroying 6 out of 12 enemy 
bombers by which she was attacked, suggest that if a tithe 
of the effort and resources devoted to organising 1,000-plane 
raids on Essen had been directed to this vital sea problem, 
it might well have been solved by now. 

Then, too, the Japanese have developed the use of land- 
based torpedo aircraft, working with high-level pattern- 
bombers in synchronous attacks, and they sank the Prince 
of Wales and Repulse by that method. We have not. It is 
only recently that we have evolved a land-based torpedo- 
aircraft at all, and when they were presented in the Mediter- 
ranean with a target of two Italian battleships devoid of 
fighter support in the air, they were not able to repeat the 
Japanese performance. The Italian battleships returned to 
harbour when they had fulfilled the object with which they 
had put to sea—preventing a British convoy from reaching 
Malta. No British bombers, trained to synchronise their 
attacks with those of the torpedo aircraft, were available at 
all. Their place was taken at the last moment by American 
Army bombers which had just joined the Allied forces in 
North Africa, and it is not surprising that synchronisation 
between their attacks was not achieved. An Italian cruiser 
was hit and disabled by an aircraft torpedo, which made it 
easier for a British submarine to torpedo and sink her later. 
But the contrast between Japanese and British achievement, 
in circumstances that were very similar, is striking. 

To point out these failures is not to belittle the qualities 
or capabilities of British airmen, whether of the Navy or of 
the Air Force. Anyone who has considered the course of the 
Battle of Britain or the attack on Taranto knows that there is 
nothing that British airmen cannot do—provided they are 
given the proper equipment and training for the task set them. 
But it is to question very seriously the wisdom of our Higher 
Command, which has failed to direct the energies and genius 
of our forces into the channel which is vital to our cause. 

We thus have much leeway to make up if we are not to 
be at a fatal disadvantage. We have to work up our standard 
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of the use of air forces in sea warfare to the standard set by 
our American Allies and our Japanese enemies. If we can 
do that, we shall at least have provided ourselves with weapons 
which our enemies already possess but which we lack. But 
that is not enough ; it will not suffice merely to be able to 
deny to our enemies the use of the sea if he can equally well 
deny to us the use of a vital part of it—the Arctic convoy 
route to Russia. The sea problem posed by the development 
of air forces is twofold, defensive as well as offensive. It will 
not suffice to tackle one-half of it only. That it appears to 
be of immense difficulty is no valid reason for not diligently 
seeking a solution. 

There is no ready-made solution to this enormous problem, 
and no one man can produce one, least of all the outsider— 
armchair critic, if you will—who is without full access to all 
the elements of the problem, or responsibility for putting 
into operation any solution he may suggest. But since it is 
of such vital importance to our cause, to our survival even, 
that a solution should be found, even he is justified in urging 
that the energies of both Navy and Air Force in collaboration 
should be devoted to it in adequate measure. They have not 
beer. so devoted in the past, or we should not have lagged so 
disastrously behind other nations in performance and progress. 
The public, observing the magnitude of the material effort 
allotted to the bombing of Germany, despite the compara- 
tively rare occasions upon which natural conditions will allow 
it to be employed, may well suspect that those energies are 
not being so devoted at present. But if they are not, 
immediately and continuously in the future, we shall be in 
grave peril. The theory that mass raiding of Germany can 
bring us victory is unproved. The danger that before it does 
we may lose the war at sea is real, unless we turn our efforts 
into the direction that is vital. 

H. G. THURSFIELD. 
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INDIAN INDEPENDENCE 


WitH the fall of Singapore and Burma, India faces a Japanese 
attack. Throughout the war the policy of the Govern- 
ment had been to offer Indians of all parties the fullest share 
in the war effort, and leave them to work out proposals for 
future constitutional changes by agreement among them- 
selves. The response of the mass of the Indian people was 
magnificent. So far as the war was concerned, the continued 
anti-British agitation of Congress was practically without 
effect. The Indian Army maintained its fine reputation for 
gallantry and effectiveness in battle. Recruiting was limited 
only by the equipment available. In other branches of 
India’s war effort—in factories and workshops, for example, 
as well as at sea—the same thing was true. In March, how- 
ever, there was .an abrupt change of policy, and the 
Government sent Sir Stafford Cripps to India with con- 
stitutional proposals designed “to rally all the forces of 
Indian life to guard their land from the menace of the invader.”’ 
These proposals were that after the war the Provincial 
Assemblies, which are the parliaments of the eleven Indian 
Provinces, should elect representatives, who, with others 
chosen by the Princes, would frame a constitution for India. 
This new political India would have full Dominion status and 
would have the right to secede from the Empire. But no 
Prince or Province would be compelled to join it if they dis- 
liked its character. Such a Prince would remain in relations 
with the Crown, while a dissident Province could set up as a 
Dominion on its own account, or join with other dissentient 
Provinces for the same purpose. If in any Provincial Assembly 
there should be a minority of 40 per cent. or more against 
accession to the All India Union, a plebiscite could be held in 
the Province. During the war Indian political leaders were 
to share in the administration. 

After several days’ negotiations Congress suddenly rejected 
the proposals. They had raised a number of objections. But 
these points were not decisive. The final break came on the 
question of ‘‘ the form of temporary Government that should 
be in power until the end of the war and the coming into 
operation of the new constitution.” Congress demanded 
immediate control. In the words of Sir Stafford Cripps, 


“the position of complete power asked for by Congress—which 
was not demanded by any other section of opinion in India—would 
leave the matter in an impossible situation. The Executive Council, 
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once chosen by the Viceroy, would not have been responsible to 
anyone but themselves, or, in a somewhat loose way perhaps, to 
their political or communal organisations.” 


In the words of Mr. Jinnah, President of the Moslem League, 
it would be ‘‘a Totalitarian Caucus.” This is a form of 
government to which Congress, dominated as it is by its 
President and Working Committee, has always shown a 
strong inclination. Indeed,. before the war, appreciation of 
the technique of Hitler and Mussolini could be heard in its 
ranks. 

This Congress refusal has been attributed to a deep- 
seated distrust of Britain which even Sir Stafford Cripps 
could not overcome. In fact it was due to nothing of the sort. 
The agents of a Party of shrewd intriguers and sharp money- 
lenders do not waste days negotiating with utterly untrust- 
worthy people. The cause is to be sought elsewhere, and the 
reply of the Moslem League to the proposals gives us the clue, 
The Moslems followed Congress in their refusal, but, as Sir 
Stafford Cripps says, ‘“‘ for reasons the precise opposite.” 
They objected because the right of secession from the Indian 
Union was not sufficiently safeguarded to guarantee, beyond 
all doubt, Pakistan. This word conjures up for Congress a 
grim vision—the Moslem of the North. 

The Congress Party is Hindu, but does not include all 
Hindus, for the Hindu martial races, who enlist in the Indian 
Army, are conspicuous by their absence. Brahmins (priests), 
Kiasts (clerks), and Banias (moneylenders) are its chief 
supporters. Low caste Hindus, as we shall see from the reply 
of the Depressed Classes to the proposals, are apprehensive. 
But it is with Islam that Congress is in sharpest conflict. 
A great gulf separates them, faith, culture, racial tradition, 
religion. Though living side by side, they are really different 
nations. Congress exhibits its few Moslem followers as 
proofs that it represents all India. The President of Congress 
is a Moslem. Mr. Jinnah, President of the Moslem League, 
calls him a “ showboy.’”’ Moslems are in a minority to the 
Hindus. But an antagonistic minority of 90,000,000 is a 
problem to the strongest champion of democratic suffrage. 
The Moslems have a proverb “‘ Swa Raj—Ram Raj” “‘ Home 
Rule—Ram Rule ” (Ram is a Hindu deity). To avoid Hindu 
dominance under the guise of parliamentary democracy, the 
Moslem League has adopted the Pakistan scheme, separate 
Moslem States in Eastern and Northern India. The latter is 
a special dread to Congress. For it includes the Punjab, the 
North-West Frontier Province, and Sind, the great reservoir 
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of India’s fighting men. And beyond it stretch Islamic lands 
as far as Egypt, whose soldiers might, as in the past, stretch 
out a helping hand to their Moslem brothers in India. 

The reply to the proposals by the Hindu Mahasabha 
(“Great Union”’), at one with Congress in the desire for 
Hindu rule, but more outspoken about it, frankly acknow- 
ledges Pakistan as 


“invoking threats of joining hands with Afghanistan and other 
Moslem nations, serious menace to India’s security and unity, and 
this may lead to civil war.” 


The Moslems, on the other hand, threaten civil war if subjected 
to Hindu domination. 

The Depressed Classes (Hindu low castes) look forward to 
the rule of high caste Congress Hindus with no more relish 
than the Moslems. In the words of their spokesmen, 


** We are all of us absolutely convinced that the proposals are 
calculated to do the greatest harm to the Depressed Classes and are 
sure to place them under an unmitigated system of Hindu rule. 
Any such result, which takes us back to the black days of the ancient 
past, will never be tolerated by us, and we are all determined to 
resist any such catastrophe befalling our people with all the means 
at our command.” 

The Sikhs, a race of martial Hindus in the Punjab, a 
Province with a Moslem majority, in their reply to the 
proposals protest against the threat to the integrity of India 
contained in them. They say: 


“The cause of the Sikh community has been lamentably 
betrayed. Ever since the British advent our community has fought 
for England in every battlefield of the Empire and this is our reward, 
that our position in the Punjab, which England promised to hold 
in trust and in which we occupied a predominant position, has been 
finally liquidated.” 


Not unreasonably the Sikhs inquire why the principle of 
secession should stop at provinces seceding from the Indian 
Union (and, they might have added, at the Indian Union 
seceding from the Empire). Why should not parts of pro- 
vinces secede from provinces, and in particular the Sikhs 
from the Moslem Punjab? But they add a warning : 


“A plebiscite on the issue of secession is certain to lead to 
intercommunal riots of a most serious character and magnitude, 
and should be in no case resorted to.” 


As a fighting race they should know something about the 
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matter. The Sikhs acknowledge that they have not supported 
the war in a way consonant with their military traditions, 
but plead in excuse lack of assurance of Government safe- 
guards. In other words, some of them are staying at home to 
guard against Pakistan. Finally, they ask to be represented 
on the Viceroy’s Council. This demand has been granted, 
and a similar request from the Depressed Classes has also 
been allowed. A curious commentary on the Congress claim 
that India is a “‘ nation.” 

The reply of the Indian’ Princes to the proposals briefly 
stated that, while glad to co-operate in a new constitution 
for India, they desired effective protection for their rights 
under treaties with the Crown. 

Thus the Cripps proposals have been rejected on all sides 
and with a bluntness which the staunchest democrat would 
find it difficult to excel. But the reason for the Congress 
refusal may still seem obscure. If they feared Pakistan, 
why did they break off on the question of immediate power ? 
The answer is that immediate power was their vital protection. 
As they demanded secession from the Empire, they could 
hardly object to the same right being given to great provinces, 
each the size of a country in Europe. Yet the exercise of this 
right would produce the dreaded Pakistan. But with Con- 
gress holding the reins of government “in the seats of the 
mighty,” the danger might be averted. Either the secession 
proposal would not be “implemented,”’ or, if elections were 
held, the influence of the Government of All India might 
influence them favourably for Congress. In some Oriental 
countries the Opposition is liable to be beaten at the polls 
in more senses than one. In this case, of course, as the Moslem 
League and Hindu Mahasabha state, and as the Sikhs and 
Depressed Classes by no means obscurely suggest, civil war 
would result. But Congress would have the initial advantage 
of holding the machinery of the Central Government. Beat 
posstdentes. 

After Sir Stafford Cripps’s departure, Indian politics 
resumed their normal course of Hindu-Moslem antagonism. 
About the war Pandit Nehru, a leader of Congress, remains in 
his old ‘‘ dilemma.”’ He wants to help Russia and China, but 
not England. He wants Britain to “ get out ” of India, but 
does not want the Japanese to come in. An Indian critic 
coined a word to describe the results of Pandit Nehru’s 
policy—Japantistan, which would lead to Kabrastan, “ Grave- 
ard.” 

‘ Mr. Rajagopalachari, leader of the Madras section of 
Congress, suggested that Congress should recognise the 
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Moslem claim to separate States, and join in the war effort. 
His proposal was heavily defeated. He is continuing his 
efforts and has resigned from Congress. The weakness of his 

sition is that his following in Madras essentially consists of 
Brahmins, who all over India are the core of Congress. In 
Madras they are opposed by lower caste Hindus, and so cannot 
diverge far from the policy of their Congress Brahmin col- 
leagues in other provinces. In Bengal Mr. Fazlul Haq, 
Chief Minister, is trying to split the Moslem League by starting 
a Progressive Moslem League which aims at rapprochement 
with the Hindus. But his prospects of success do not seem 
brighter than those of Mr. Rajagopalachari in Madras. The 
Forward Bloc, a dissident Congress group founded in Bengal 
by Mr. Subhas Bose when he quarrelled with the main 
Congress Party, has been suppressed as a potential source of 
help to Japan. Mr. Subhas Bose, now in Germany, has been 
hailed by Hitler, not as a “ jabbering Oriental” (see Mein 
Kampf), but as “‘ Leader ”’ of the Indian People. 

Sir Stafford Cripps’s mission gave Mr. Gandhi a chance 
to bask in the limelight which he loves like a film star. As 
Adviser to Congress he can meddle in everything without 
committing anybody. Though a pacifist and professional 
exponent of non-violence, he took part in numerous talks 
designed to further the purpose of the war. On May Io he 
called fresh attention to himself by demanding that the 
British should withdraw and leave India to her fate. ‘‘ The 
presence of the British in India is an invitation to Japan to 
invade India. Their withdrawal would remove the bait.” 
Then came signs that such statements, at a critical time in 
the war, were exhausting the apparently limitless patience of 
the Government. So Mr. Gandhi explained the week after 
that the possibility of the Japanese walking in as the British 
and Americans walked out had not occurred to him, and 
therefore he was prepared to tolerate the temporary presence 
of British troops in order that they might repel Japanese 
invaders. Such contradictions are typical of Mr. Gandhi. 
But through them all runs the steady, consistent vein of 
hostility to Britain and the Empire. Disappointed with the 
Americans for their lack of support for Congress in its refusal 
of the Cripps proposals, Mr. Gandhi said of them, “It is 
difficult to wean the golden calf from the worshippers of 
Mammon.”’ As Sir Louis Stuart remarks, the meaning is 
clearer than the metaphor. 

Mr. Jinnah, President of the Moslem League, has replied 
to Mr. Gandhi’s latest challenge with his usual vigour. He 
said : 
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“* Gandhi’s present threat of a ‘ big move’ is intended to coerce 
distressed and shaken Britain to accede to his demand. Britain wil] 
be making the greatest mistake if she surrenders to Congress in any 
manner detrimental to Moslem India.” 


Mr. Jinnah is glad that Mr. Gandhi has at last ‘ thrown 
off the cloak,” and shown that by Hindu-Moslem unity he 
means Hindu domination. 

The success of Sir Stafford Cripps’s mission in India may 
be judged by the replies to his proposals. They were to be 
expected and disclosed nothing not already known. On 
April 28 the Congress Working Committee passed such 
improper resolutions on the war that their publication had 
to be suppressed. Professor Coupland, who was a member 
of Sir Stafford Cripps’s staff, writes,* “‘In a few sentences 
the agent of the British Government signed away the title- 
deeds of the old British Raj.” To whom? Two parties, 
Moslems and Hindus, who are really two nations, each claim 
them for themselves and threaten civil war if the other gets 
them. Professor Coupland mentions that Mr. Gandhi and 
““many sober-minded men ”’ envisage civil war as a neces- 
sary stage in India’s progress. Guinea-pigs fare no better in 
political than in scientific experimental laboratories. But the 
people of India are not guinea-pigs, and may have something 
to say to this dismal programme. And our Prime Minister 
has quoted with approval Lord Morley’s words on the aban- 
donment of India: “‘ When across the dark distances you 
hear the sullen roar and scream of carnage and confusion, 
your hearts will reproach you with what you have done.” 

Many criticisms might be made of the Cripps proposals. 
In fact, since the scheme has been rejected, detailed comments 
are unnecessary. For the crux of the situation is the immense, 
overhanging menace of the war. This is the crux for India, 
for Britain, for the United States, for all the Allies. It is 
essential to prevent the Germans and Japanese from joining 
hands in India. The President and Government of the United 
States are most anxious to supply help to prevent this ; but, 
as in all democratic countries, regard must be paid to public 
opinion. And public opinion in the United States is distinctly 
critical of our Empire in India. From its very inception our 
Indian Empire has-had captious detractors in England, and 


* The Cripps Mission. By R. Coupland. (Oxford University Press. 
London: Milford. 1s.) Professor Coupland happened to be in India 
studying the constitutional problem when the Cripps Mission was decided 
on. Sir Stafford Cripps attached Professor Coupland to his staff. The 
Professor therefore writes with exceptional knowledge of this episode. 
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since 1919 the debunking and denigrating game has gone on 
merrily. The Englishman is naturally inclined to self- 
criticism and averse to self-praise. All this has now come home 
to roost. We have been condemned in the United States out 
of our own mouths, and a dramatic gesture may have been 
considered necessary to reassure American opinion. 

The bones of the Indian problem have now been laid bare. 
They disclose the grim disease of civil war if further political 
“advance ’’ is attempted. The help which civil war in India 
will give the enemy and the danger which it would prove to 
the war effort need no stressing. Sir Stafford Cripps said in 
Parliament : 


“It was impossible for His Majesty’s Government to go further 
with safety. Moreover, I do not myself believe that the minorities, 
who contain some of the finest fighting elements in India, such as 
the Punjaubi, Moslems, and Sikhs, would have been prepared to 
consent at this stage to any further devolution of defence 
responsibilities.” 


General Sir Alfred Knox read the House letters from Indians 
on “Congress Fifth Columnists’’ and “surrender in the 
manner and fashion of Thailand.” The Times, referring to 
Mr. Rajagopalachari’s statement on Congress doubts on the 
outcome of the clash with Japan, raises the question 


“whether Mr. Gandhi’s intentions are primarily to advance the 
cause of India’s independence or only to provide the Congress Party 
with a reinsurance policy.” 


Congress agitation against the war effort has completely 
failed. So lack of Congress “help” for it need not unduly 
depress us. Firmness to Congress can only involve us in 
police work. Surrender to Congress spells war work. For 
the essential, central fact is that at present the problem of 
India is not political, but military. 

J. C. FRENCH. 


AMERICA INVADES AUSTRALIA 


AMERICA’S neighbourly invasion of Australia is bringing a 
change across the face of that great island continent. Australia 
will never again be what it was at the beginning of this year. As 
of all other countries involved in war, it was true to say of 
Australia at the end of 1941 that the changes carried out there 
since September 3, 1939, were so profound that Australia had, 
in two years, developed as much as ordinarily she would have 
in 25 years. Almost exclusively, this was an industrial 
development. 

The presence now of scores of thousands of Americans is 
effecting other changes, just as profound, especially of a 
psychological kind. Although, at this stage, it is exceedingly 
difficult to say what the long-term results of Australia’s 
intense industrialisation are likely to be, it would be easier to 
try to guess at them than it would be to guess at the upshot 
of this close intermingling of Americans and Australians in its 
ultimate bearing on post-war relations between Australia and 
Britain. Inevitably it will reveal a change. That, of course, 
can be all to the good ; there is no justification for supposing, 
as some are doing with more inclination to mischievousness 
than to constructive thinking, that it may be a change for 
the worse. Official language, used in Canberra and in White- 
hall from time to time in the past two and a half years, has 
re-emphasised that the bond of kinship between the United 
Kingdom and Australia is indestructible, Australians being 
bone of Britain’s bone, flesh of her flesh. 

All the same, Australia, like New Zealand, is aware that 
she is standing at the beginning of a new era for the world, 
as well as of a fresh century for herself. If the war had 
remained confined to the northern half of the globe, as it did, 
so far as the British Empire was concerned, until December 7, 
1941, this awareness, perhaps, would have been slightly less 
acute; but it would have been as deep-rooted. Japan's 
southward drive immediately caused a great many Australians 
to turn to the United States for aid because they knew as 
thoroughly as the officials did that Britain was doing her 
utmost to supply other vital areas with men and material. 
‘Help us hold Australia!” was the title of a striking article 
in America’s popular national weekly, the Saturday Evening 
Post. These four words expressed the thoughts of hundreds 
of thousands of Australians who had had little reason, hitherto, 
to think of America as other than the main source of supply 
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for first-rate films, swing music, and some fine motor cars, 
most of which were infinitely better suited for travel in 
Australia than British-made cars. Mr. Brian Penton, Editor of 
the Daily Telegraph, Sydney, who cabled that article to 
America in April, gave to Americans this picture of the World ‘ 
War strategy “‘ as most Australians see it ” : 


““ We believe that American production, the fighting strength 
of Russia’s titanic man-power, Britain’s ability to defend her indus- 
tries against bombing, and the British and American Navies’ 
command of the seas are the basic factors from which victory over 
the Axis will come.” 


Mr. Penton, who is a knowledgeable, vigorous Australian, 
asserting that Australia needed American help with all speed, 
and explaining why the Australian Government believed that 
the then co-ordinating machinery for war in the Pacific was 
unsatisfactory (this was before Australia was a member of 
both the London and Washington Pacific War Councils, and 
before her High Commissioner in London, Mr. Bruce, was 
appointed as her accredited member to the War Cabinet) 
said : 


‘In asking for a better say in the high Allied councils where the 
grand strategy is planned, we do not seek to break any ties with 
Britain or to drive any wedges between Britain and America. Far 
from it. We merely want to short-circuit the clumsy machinery of 
imperial communication which leaves us standing on the mat 
outside the door where we believe our destiny is being decided.” 


In the hackneyed phrase of the politician, quite a lot of 
water has flowed under the bridge since that was written. 
Factors which are deepening the changes in Australia’s 
national life have strengthened considerably. There are far 
more Americans there to-day than there were three months 
ago. And in the meantime, Australia has passed through 
months when it seemed inevitable that she would be invaded 
by the Japanese and some of her key points in the north, such 
as Darwin, over-run. Those critics who are inclined to judge 
Australia somewhat harshly for her earlier, persistent repre- 
sentations to London, and to Washington, for more and greater 
aid should remember that, with the fall of Java, Australia 
was then relatively in the same position as was Britain at the 
fallof Dunkirk. The alarm of Australians was understandable. 
There is less room for alarm to-day ; indeed, confidence is 
being expressed by those of the United Nations involved 
more directly in the south-west Pacific area, although there 
are few Australians who were as confident as Mr. Churchill 
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was earlier in the year that their country would not be invaded. 
(The Prime Minister, in the Commons on July 2, said that he 
had never thought the homeland of Australia would be 
heavily invaded by Japan this year.) To-day, however, the 
majority believe, with him, that “‘ now that the Australian 
manhood is armed and in the field, and that a large American 
army has arrived in Australia and in the island stepping stones 
across the Pacific,’ mass invasion of Australia would be a 
most hazardous and unprofitable operation for Japan. 

Americans are teaching Australians a good deal they did 
not know before ; but the Americans are also learning. It is 
not true, as some London newspapers asserted, with all the 
exuberance of the enthusiastic but unknowing, that American 
doughboys introduced ice-cream to Australians. But the 
Americans are giving the Australians a wider outlook on inter- 
national affairs, and a sharper appreciation of the meaning of 
international co-operation. Similarly, the Australians, by 
their bearing and by their general attitude towards the war 
which they regard as their war, not merely Britain’s war, are 
demonstrating to the Americans that, generally speaking, the 
Americans have a vast amount to learn about Empire- 
building. It is only reasonable to suppose that the bulk of 
the Americans now in Australia are representative of a cross- 
section of the citizens of the United States; and it isa 
commonplace that the Americans are prone to the idea that 
Britain ‘“‘owns” the British Commonwealth of Nations. 
Those in Australia are learning that Australia is as independent 
of dictation from the United Kingdom as is the United States 
itself. Yet, being independent, they, like the New Zealanders, 
and the Canadians and South Africans, decided that Britain’s 
cause was theirs. They believe that Lord Lothian’s adapta- 
tion of Lincoln’s historic phrase, ‘‘ The world cannot live half- 
Nazi and half-free,”’ defines the contrast between Nazism and 
freedom, between Hitlerian godlessness and Christain ideals ; 
that it defines, besides, the challenge to everything in which a 
democracy, great or small, must put its faith. The Americans 
are finding that a first-hand acquaintance with Dominion 
people who made such a decision is an impressive experience. 

Australians, analysing the present American “ invasion” 
of their country conclude that it is truly “‘ an event of con- 
siderable military importance, but one which, in historical 
retrospect, may prove even more important as a milestone in 
Australia’s development, comparable perhaps even to the gold 
rushes.”’ 

However, to get this American force in its correct military 
perspective, we should bear in mind that it is only large enough 
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to be considered a guarantee against an attempted major 
Japanese invasion, and not large enough to be used offensively. 
In other words, it is a holding force, not a striking force— 
even when considered in combination with Australia’s own 
now formidable army. Because of this Japan feels secure in 
moving in force against China, later possibly against India or 
Russia. Yet, comparatively small though it is, this American 
force is influencing the habits and life of a large proportion of 
Australians. A new American tempo is being introduced. 
This tempo is seen in the swift movements of surveyors, 
planners, and advance engineering units; in the snap and 
enthusiasm of young pilots, the attitude of the sailors, and 
the easy confidence of the soldiers. The unhesitating, energetic 
manner in which Americans have taken hold of Australia 
and are helping to knock it into a great Allied base for future 
offensive action, captivated the attention of Australians who 
had never before in their lives felt to such an extent the effect 
of military necessities on civilian life, habits, and prerogatives. 
The apparently possessive attitude of Americans had to be 
scrutinised in the hard light of urgent requirements ; it had 
to be recognised that for the common American, as well as 
for the common Australian, good (and, in the larger sense, for 
the common good of the United Nations) the Americans had 
a right to go shouldering their way round the Continent, 
strengthening its defences here, improving internal communica- 
tions there. 

Some of the stories of how the Americans hacked red tape 
to pieces if they found a tangle of it in their path will be 
recounted as anecdotes at annual reunions of old soldiers 
until the last old soldier fades away—and then their children 
will be telling theirs about them, for by that time they will 
have become legends. But where is the democrat who would 
say that the tale of the American officer who asked urgently 
that a telephone be laid on at the site he had chosen for his 
headquarters and, who, on being told that it would take 
several weeks, promptly built his headquarters round a public 
telephone booth, should not become a legend ? It is extremely 
doubtful whether the British, had they gone there instead of 
the Americans, could have done things like that. Australians 
would not have expected it ; and the British, being part of 
the same family, would most probably have acted with more 
patience and a greater measure of sympathy and feelings for 
the Australians’ feelings. 

In a very definite sense, it may yet prove to be one of the 
more happy fortunes of war that the British were prevented, 
by other demands, from going in force to Australia ; for, as 
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has already been pointed out, anti-British elements there are 
being given an impressive opportunity to reflect upon the 
tenderness with which the United Kingdom has invariably 
treated her Dominions. The result can be an even stronger 
relationship between Australia and the United Kingdom; 
and at the same time there can be another gain—a firmer 
American-Australian understanding. This speculation js 
justified by the fact that one of the most arresting products 
of the impact of the arrival of Americans on the Australian 
scene is the stimulus which it has given to public thinking, 
There is discernible a clear indication to question such things 
as labour policies, immigration laws, transport systems, and 
other things which used to be taken for granted as being sound. 
Introspection has begun. It is worth noting that it follows 
the only mass contact which Australians have had on their 
homeland with the outside world since the days of the gold 
rushes, the first of which was in 1852. That rush was 
followed by a wave of anti-Asiatic feeling, due firstly to the 
flood of Chinese immigrants. The prophecy that the rever- 
berations of this present novel clash of ideas will be heard 
long after the American forces depart from Australia is a safe 
one. Indeed, more than a parallel may be expected to be 
found with that period of greatest material and mental 
development which followed the gold rush days of nearly a 
century ago. Important, even fundamental, changes in every- 
day life and in national habits are to be expected. It would 
be wrong to assume that the present co-operation between 
Americans and Australians is a sugary-sweet, honeymoon 
affair ; rather it is marked by a friendly robustness. It is 
this very robustness, however, which is making any sort of 
serious friction quite impossible. There is instead developing 
an appreciation and respect for each other’s independence 
and point of view. 
Tauu HOLE. 


AMERICAN NEWS 


Tue American Press has a habit of discussing international 
affairs without any hampering inhibitions. It deals with 
them a great deal more openly, some might prefer the word 
crudely, than the British Press. It is less worried over the 
possibility of treading upon anyone’s toes. If the American 
Press refrained from criticism there would be something wrong. 
Americans are a criticising breed. They criticise each other, 
and it is a compliment when they treat some other country 
as one of themselves. Criticism is an act of friendliness. 

Another aspect of American Press comment worth 
remembering is that every subject is approached with a 
complete lack of awe, or, as some again would prefer it, 
without any sense of propriety. When King Peter of Yugo- 
slavia visited Washington some old-fashioned Europeans 
were troubled because several American newspapers com- 
mented that his white admiral’s uniform was a couple of 
sizes too large for him. They ought to have realised that this 
personal and down-to-earth remark meant that the young 
king had made a hit. As the dean of American radio com- 
mentators, Earl Godwin, told his public, ‘‘ The king wears a 
uniform which doesn’t fit, in fact he is just like one of our own 
young soldier boys.” The proper reaction to comment on 
the misfitting uniform should not have been embarrassment, 
but the information that it had been ordered in advance in 
the United States, and the realisation that Americans were 
treating the King as one of themselves. 

International agreements and treaties are dealt with in 
the same candid manner. American Press treatment of the 
Anglo-Russian Treaty, for example, differed widely from 
British treatment, and it might save misunderstanding in the 
future to know what Americans were and are saying about it. 
It was welcomed in America as in England because it tightened 
Russian adherence to the United Nations cause. But that 
aspect of the matter was taken for granted and most attention 
paid to an interpretation of the Treaty which few English 
commentators even mentioned. It was welcomed because it 
represented an approach by Great Britain and Russia to the 
American conception of the post-war world. The Treaty was 
not so much a British success or a Russian success, as an 
American diplomatic triumph. But for American pressure, 
a different type of treaty would have been signed, which 
would have compromised the principles of the Atlantic Charter 
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and weakened the moral principles for which the United 
Nations claimed to be fighting. The United States, however, 
was able to trade, as it were, promises for increased ship. 
ments of war materials and the pledge of a second European 
front for Russian post-war agreement with the kind of world 
the United States believed in, a world of unrestricted trade 
between independent nations, and one in which small or 
large, weak or powerful, were all treated alike. 

Instead of article five of the Anglo-Russian Treaty which 
pledged both countries to the principles of no territorial 
aggrandisement and no interference in the internal affairs of 
other States, there might have been a British guarantee of 
Russian aggrandisement based on the British acceptance of 
the Russian desire for “ defensive frontiers’? which would 
have included the Baltic States—Lithuania, Latvia and 
Esthonia—and possibly Finland, as well as adjustments 
elsewhere. 

To understand the American position one must go back a 
little way. In the autumn of 1939, after the German defeat 
of Poland and the Russian occupation of Eastern Poland, 
Russia assumed protectorates over the three Baltic States, 
When Finland would not accept a similar protectorate, 
Russia opened war against her, which ended in March, 1940, 
with Russia obtaining concessions of strategic territory. 
This war created a suspicion in the minds of many Americans 
that Russia wished to expand her frontiers to the borders of 
the old Tsarist Empire. In June, 1940, the Baltic States were 
occupied outright, and the following August they were 
formally incorporated into the Soviet Union. The acting 
Secretary of State, Mr. Sumner Welles (Mr. Hull was ill), 
issued a public statement protesting against this. Unless 
the strong States respected the weak, he said, ‘“ the rule of 
reason, of justice, and of law—in other words, the basis of 
modern civilisation itself—cannot be preserved.” 

German forces have now driven the Russians out of the 
Baltic region, so that the status of the Baltic nations isa 
little academic. But in Russian official statements the Baltic 
peoples have been included among those assumed to be part 
of the Soviet Union, while in American official diplomatic 
lists the representatives of the three countries are still printed 
with other recognised diplomats. 

While the British Prime Minister was with President 
Roosevelt last Christmas, the British Foreign Minister, Mr. 
Anthony Eden, was in Moscow with Joseph Stalin. No 
official account of the course of the Anglo-Russian conversa- 
tions was ever given, but in the United States Stalin was 
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assumed to have made a request that Britain would agree to 
enlarged Russian boundaries—a request which the British 
Foreign Minister had noted with interest but had not 
definitely granted. A typical explanation of the affair is 
given by the well-known columnist, Raymond Clapper. 
“Stalin insisted that Great Britain sign a treaty with him 

aranteeing that out of the war Russia would get the three 
Baltic States, part of Finland, part of Poland, Bukovina 
and Bessarabia. Eden made no promises, although Stalin 
urged him hard. He said he would have to lay the matter 
before the British Cabinet and also that he would have to 
inform the United States.’” According to Clapper, ‘“ the 
British Cabinet were inclined to agree to Stalin’s proposal. 
Eden, Cripps and Beaverbrook supported it. Churchill didn’t 
like it, but was in the minority, and he gave in reluctantly. 
President Roosevelt was flatly opposed. He was opposed to 
any secret treaties, to any territorial promises. . . . Presi- 
dent Roosevelt threw all of his Dutch stubbornness into the 
struggle for the principles for which he was committed. Asa 
result of President Roosevelt’s insistence the project was 
dropped. Territorial questions were deferred till after the 
war.” 

The President was able to secure his point because he was 
ready to agree to a complete disarmament of the Axis which 
would remove any need for Russian occupation of strategic 
territory such as the Baltic States as a defence measure. 
The chief Washington correspondent of the New York Times, 
Arthur Krock, explained the matter as follows: “To 
President Roosevelt and Secretary Hull goes the high credit 
for having insisted on finding a device for Russian security 
which would not foreclose the post-war independence of the 
Baltic States. This insistence, at a time when the British 
were fearful the Soviet Government would accept no substitute 
fora guarantee of its Western frontiers that included Lithuania, 
Latvia, Esthonia, and parts of Finland and Poland, provided 
the pressure which produced the solution and redeemed the 
promises of the Atlantic Charter.’’ Mr. Krock considered that 
the British Cabinet had been perturbed because they realised 
the bad effect which a post-war commitment contrary to 
the spirit of the Atlantic Charter would have on American 
public opinion. Mr. Krock continued: ‘ Asa result of much 
conference and brain-cudgelling in Washington and London, 
Mr. Eden approached the Russian envoys with his new plan : 
a mutual European security pact between Great Britain and 
Russia for 20 years; a pledge for a second front in 1942 
which would be underwritten by the United States. Mr. 
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Molotov, to the delight and somewhat to the surprise of Mr, 
Eden, accepted the alternative.” 

All should be well that ended well, but some American 
commentators are suspicious. Some wonder if there was a 
secret clause which the United States had not heard about: 
others think there is a catch in the Treaty itself. The Foreign 
Editor for the Scripps-Howard press, William Philip Simms, 
writes: “‘ Despite the Russian-British agreement of June 11, 
President Roosevelt’s efforts to safeguard the rights of smaller 
nations after the war appear to be in danger of being eventually 
frustrated.’ The catch, he thinks, is that Russia agrees to 
abide by the principles of the Atlantic Charter only after 
peace is signed. Pending the adoption of permanent security 
proposals, Russia will be able to take any measures she herself 


may consider essential for her security. If there is a long 


cooling-off period between the armistice and the final peace 
Russia might be able to establish her hold on the Baltic 
States permanently. Others, however, see a safeguard against 
this in Russia’s signature of a Lease-Lend master-agreement. 
In article seven of this agreement Russia pledged herself 
anew to the principles of the Atlantic Charter without time 
limit, though it might be argued that the Lease-Lend master- 
agreement is only concerned with the economic principles 
of the Atlantic Charter. 

Another well-known American columnist, Ernest Lindley, 
sums up the matter as follows: ‘ The intent of our offer 
(to Russia) is clear. It is equal partnership with the West 
in the construction of the peace. This is a partnership which 
the Russians can accept and hold if, as many believe, the 
Soviet régime is now essentially national and neither imperial- 
istic nor revolutionary in its designs. Both to win the war 
and organise the peace it is imperative to try, and keep on 


trying, to achieve a closer understanding between the Soviet [ 


Union and the West.” 

American discussion of the Anglo-Russian Treaty might 
appear to be realistic almost to the point of unfriendliness. 
But actually this is not the case. It is merely that when 
Americans are really interested in any subject they like to 
look beneath the surface and find out all about it. It would 
have been most depressing had they dismissed the whole 
thing with trite words of undiluted praise. It would have been 
a sure sign of indifference. 

DENYS SMITH. 
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STRUCTURE AND SUPERSTRUCTURE 
IN SPAIN 


WuaT is Spain ? 

The question looks simple at first sight, but the answer is 
perplexing and complicated. 

The very existence of Spain has been challenged. In 
the introduction to his Esgutsse de l’ Histoire d’ Espagne Robert 
Waldteufel writes :—— 


“ La nation espagnole n’existe pas. C’est un leurre, une ombre, 
une vapeur que des gens intéressés ont, dans le cours de siécles, 
présentée comme une réalité tangible, palpable, et le monde a été 
trompé par des apparences. Le monde se trouve, 4 l’égard de 
lEspagne, dans la caverne de Platon.” * 


And yet, however one may deny the traditional concept 
of Spain, in one form or another Spain is a reality. The 
trouble is in the interpretation of this reality. 

There is a sort of orthodox or official interpretation, to 
which any viewin disagreement with its own anathema, even 
if more in accordance with facts and history. For the 
“orthodox,” the unity of Spain is something which has 
always existed as a sort of natural fact. It was embodied 
by the monarchy, from the first Visigothic king to the last 
Bourbon. Castile has always stood for the quintessence of 
Spain and Spanish unity, and her world-wide mission in 
history—the discovery and colonisation of America and the 
defence of religious unity against the Reformation on the 
battlefields of Europe—has made Spain what she is. 

Even such a distinguished personality as Sr. Menendez 
Pidal to-day upholds these views in his comments on Spain 
under the Romans.t He believes the unity of those days 
prefigures the unity of the future, and that “ the Celtiberians 
(ie., the inhabitants of the central plateau—modern Castile) 
then as always represented the integrity of Spain.” They, 
with the inhabitants of Betica—modern Andalusia—were 
then the spinal column of Spain, as they were in the 16th and 
17th centuries, and produced “‘ the essential men.’ while the 
north-east (Catalonia) and the north-west (Galicia and 
Portugal) produced no such figures. 

Professor Ortega y Gasset, the most representative figure 
in modern Spanish thought, has similar views. ‘“‘ Spain is the 


* Edition Payot, Paris, 1937, pp. 27-28. 
+ Historia de Espana,” Vol. II, Introduccion p. xxxix. 
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creation of Castile,’ he writes,* “‘ and there is reason to believe 
that, speaking generally, only Castilian heads possess organs 
adequate to grasp the great problem of integral Spain.”’ But 
he adds gloomily, ‘‘ Castile has made Spain and has unmade 
her.”’ 

Ortega y Gasset, however, recognises the existence of 
other national groups besides Castile, and the continual 
vicissitudes in their relations: “‘ The central sculptural force 
of the nation—Castile in Spain—had only to weaken, for the 
centrifugal force of the other groups to reappear.”’ Spain is, 
as it were, subject to a sort of continual weaving and unweay- 
ing, like Penelope’s web. 

Other modern writers, diverging from the “ orthodox” 
view, give a striking picture of the national complexity of 
Spain. “Spain is not a simple unity,” writes Sr. de 
Madariaga,t “but a complex unity, a trinity composed of 
three elements, the western, the central and the eastern, 
represented respectively by Portugal, Castile and Catalonia.” 
He goes on to show how their languages express the three 
aspects of the Spanish race :— 


‘ 


“The Atlantic aspect is expressed in Portuguese, the most 
tender and melodious of all the Latin languages. The Continental 
aspect finds utterance in majestic Castilian, in which strength and 
grace are harmoniously blended, like tragedy and comedy in life. 
The Mediterranean element expresses itself in Catalan, soft and 
plastic as clay, vivid as the painter’s palette, receptive as the quiet, 
clear waters of the sea that laves its coast.” 


But Sr. de Madariaga, still under ‘‘ orthodox ’’ influence, 
speaks of the ‘‘ magnetic force ’’’ of Castile, and of her being 
the ‘ predestined centre of all the Spanish nations.’’ Spain 
is thus reduced to a mere “ Greater Castile.” 

Thus we have two divergent conceptions of Spain: asa 
national unity, represented by Castile, or as a community of 
the Peninsular nationalities. The Catalan writer, Jean 
Maragall, in 1908, put the dilemma in a series of questions :— 


“Is Spain a single country or a union of countries ? _Is it a circle 
with a centre, or a system of forces of attraction playing upon 
different centres? Is it a star or a constellation? All our history 
is latent in this question, and in the answer we shall find not only 
the truth about the past but the policy for the future.” 


It is possible, however, to go deeper into the problem and 


* Espana Invertebrada, Madrid, 1934, 4th edition, p. 27. 
t Espana, 2nd edition, Madrid, 1934, pp. 168, 187-8. 
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try to reconcile these apparently incompatible views. The 
well-known Catalan historian, Professor Bosch-Gimpera, has 
called attention to a remarkable feature of the history of the 


” 


Spanish peoples.* There have always been two “ layers 
in the organisation of their life : some sort of artificial political 
superstructure (foreign rule, dynasties or political doctrines), 
and the natural foundation of the nationalities. While the 
upper layer changes, and yet tends to give an impression of 
unity, the basic layer always represents the permanent but 
distinct elements. 

The first superstructure that gave an appearance of unity 
was the Roman occupation. But the indigenous ethnical 
groups remained unchanged. The Romans met with opposi- 
tion from each of the future nationalities—the Cantabrians 
and Basques, the Lusitans under Viriato, and the ancestors 
of the Catalans led by Indibil and Mandoni. In the Celtiberian 
town of Numancia the inhabitants chose mass suicide and the 
burning of their homes rather than submission—the first 
tragic example of the Castilian sense of honour. 

Moreover, the fact that throughout the Roman period the 
administrative division of Hispania was. continually being 
further subdivided shows how anxious the rulers were to 
adapt the administrative superstructure to the natural 
divisions of the country. 

The Roman organisation collapsed under the onslaught of 
the Germanic tribes, and the elective monarchy of the Visigoths 
is the second superstructure. The Germanic newcomers, a 
military aristocracy ruling the country from the top, were too 
few to affect substantially the ethnical structure of the 
peoples they had conquered. That each successive king 
should have been praised because he domuit Bascones proves 
in itself how they all failed. What was later to become 
Catalonia was again a focus of opposition to the Kings of 
Toledo, and for a time it seemed likely that the Mediterranean 
part of the Peninsula would become a separate kingdom, or 
would revive its old connections with Septimania, the 
country north of the Pyrenees. 

A new wave of invasion, that of the Arabs, breaks down 
this artificial Visigothic organisation and brings all the 
Peninsular countries for a time under the rule of the Khalifate. 
The Arab Omayyads again give an appearance of unity to the 
Spanish countries, but they find themselves in conflict with 
the various peoples : on one hand the nuclei of future Christian 
kingdoms appear in the mountains of the north, while in the 


* See particularly his lecture “ Espafia’”’ at the University of Valencia, 
published in the Anales de la Universidad de Valencia, 1937. 
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south the Arabs also split up into separate states in obedience 
to the natural forces. 

From 711 to 1492 the Peninsular nationalities develo 
quite independently. This was the only period—a long one~ 
in which they were without interference from any super- 
structure trying to enforce unity. 

Official textbooks of history represent the marriage of 
Ferdinand, King of Aragon, with Queen Isabella of Castile as 
the bond that sealed the national unity of modern Spain. 
But the facts scarcely bear out this view. Although the 
crowns were united, the states remained separate. The 
marriage contract is full of safeguards against Aragonese 
and Catalan interference within the Queen’s domain. The 
epic discovery and colonisation of America was held to be an 
achievement of Castile, and the Catalans were forbidden as 
foreigners to settle in or trade with the New World. The 
European wars of the great Spanish kings (Charles V and 
Philip II), the struggle against the Reformation, and the 
Armada expedition, were again Castilian enterprises in which 
the Catalans had no part. 

The king was the common sovereign of separate states— 
Aragon, Catalonia, Valencia, Navarre and Castile—each of 
which had its own Cortes and its own administration. On 


his accession he had to swear to respect and defend the f 


freedom and laws of each state separately, and he was then 
recognised by each Cortes independently. He had the advice 
of a different Council on the affairs of each state, and was 
represented by a viceroy in each, rather as in the British 
Commonwealth the King has separate governments in Great 
Britain, Northern Ireland, and each of the Dominions, where 
he is represented by different Governors-General. The 
Spanish king had two ambassadors in Rome, in his two 
capacities as King of Castile and King of Aragon. The 
Catalans had an ambassador in Madrid (like the Dominion 
High Commissioners in London), and possessed their own 
consuls in the towns of Castile as well as abroad. The Crown 
therefore was the superstructure that symbolised the links 
between these various states—just as it now does in the British 
Empire. 

It was only towards the middle of the 17th century that 
the situation took a turn for the worse. Philip IV was per- 
suaded to “consider as the most important task of the 
monarchy the subjection of all these kingdoms to the laws of 
Castile,’ as his minister, the Count-Duke of Olivares wrote 
in a famous memorandum. But everything in Spain at that 
time, to use Oretega y Gasset’s phrase, ‘‘ had become card- 
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board and sounded hollow,” and the disastrous centralist 

licy of Philip IV only brought about the rising of Andalusia, 
led by the Duke of Medina Sidonia, the secession of Portugal, 
and the Separation War of Catalonia (1640-59). 

Early in the 18th century the question of the Spanish 
Succession made a battlefield of Europe. Again we have the 
same phenomenon: the superstructure of the monarchy 
breaks down, and the nationalities re-emerge, each taking a 
different course. Queen Anne, “ being informed that the 
Catalans have always had a fervent zeal for liberty,” gave 
Mitford Crow power in her letters of credence to negotiate 
with “ Catalonia or with any other Province of Spain,” and 
as a result a treaty of alliance was signed in Genoa with the 
Catalan delegates. Catalonia, Valencia and Majorca sup- 
ported the claim of the Archduke Charles of Austria, who 
had pledged himself to preserve the existing confederation. 
The other claimant, Philip of Anjou, who had the support of 
the Castilians, won the day and introduced into Spain the 
ideas of his grandfather, Louis XIV, about the identity of 
king and state. 

The Bourbon monarchy made the most resolute and 
successful attempt to unify Spain. The free governments 
of Catalonia, Valencia and Majorca were suppressed, and all 
the countries brought under the rule of Castile. But some 
years were to pass before the frontier tariffs were lifted and the 
Catalans could trade freely with the rest of the Spanish state. 
They were not given the right to trade with America until 
1778. 

had no great difficulty in luring the Spanish 
royal family into France. He thought that by making him- 
self master of the superstructure he could master the country— 
but he forgot its foundations: the nationalities rose again. It 
was the separate peoples—not the official organs of the state, 
which had broken down—that carried on the war against the 
invaders. Each region set up its own Junta, which waged 
war independently of the others. When Great Britain decided 
to support the Peninsular peoples against Napoleon, the 
Government had to deal with each Junta separately, and with 
their delegates in London. This worked so well that 
Wellington, in a dispatch to Castlereagh, the Secretary of 
State, from Corufia on July 21, 1808, wrote :— 


“‘T am not quite certain that it is not as well that each of the 
kingdoms should be governed by its own Junta. Iam convinced 
that the general zeal and exertion of each are greater at present than 
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would be manifested if the whole kingdom were under the direction 
of one body.” 


As for the war in Catalonia, Sir Charles Oman has even 
said that it forms an episode so complete in itself that “ it 
would be equally possible to write its history as a separate 
treatise or to compile a general history of the war in which 
Catalonia was barely mentioned.” * 

The constitutional movement launched by the Cortes of 
Cadiz was another attempt to impose political unity. Here 
one can detect the influence of the Jacobin conception of the 
French Republic, “ une et indivisible.” 

Navarre kept its own Cortes up to 1829, and only civil 
war prevented the meeting summoned by the Viceroy for 
1831. In 1827, under Ferdinand VII of Spain, Basque money 
was coined for the last time, with the inscription “ Ferdinandus 
III Rex Navarre.” 

The period 1822-37 saw the abolition of Catalan penal and 
maritime law, the separate Law Courts and coinage, and the 
use of Catalan in schools and in public documents ; service 
in the Spanish army was introduced, and Catalonia was 
divided into four provinces ruled from Madrid by a strong 
centralised government. 

The autonomous organisation of the Basques was abolished 
in 1839, when Spain also suppressed the customs barrier. But 
it was not until 1876, after the Second Civil War, that Spain 
extended military service and taxation to the Basque Country, 

These attempts at unification met with opposition from the 
nationalities, although their national consciousness was not 
yet awake. National sentiment can be detected behind 
several movements in Galicia. The Basques favoured the 
Traditionalist side in the civil wars because Don Carlos, the 
Pretender, promised to restore their old national liberties. 
The same thing applied to the Catalan Traditionalists, while 
most of the Catalan progressive elements wanted a federal 
republic. 

While no fewer than thirty-nine pronunciamientos, revolts, 
and civil wars took place between 1812 and 1876 to decide 
whether the superstructure should be a liberal, absolutist or 
traditionalist monarch, or a republic, a development of 
supreme importance was taking place independently at the 
very foundations of the country—the revival of the nationali- 
ties, beginning as a linguistic renaissance and becoming at 
length an emphatic demand for national freedom. The 
industrialisation of the Basque Country and Catalonia 


* The Peninsular War, Vol. I, p. 307. 
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emphasised their individuality, marking them off from agri- 
cultural Castile and bringing them nearer to the West- 
European type of state. Here was another proof of the 
divorce between the superstructure and the nationalities. 

The fall of the Bourbon monarchy in 1931 was followed 
automatically by the emergence of Catalonia, the Basque 
Country and Galicia as distinct entities. The Republic’s 
policy of giving the nationalities autonomy, thus paving the 
way to federation, has been the only sensible step in 300 years 
towards a political superstructure which would be in harmony 
with the basic structure of the nationalities. 

When the military rising in 1936 brought about the 
collapse of the state organisation and the disruption of the 
army and the bureaucracy, 'the situation developed much as 
it did in the Peninsular War. Thanks to the existence of a 
government of their own, the Catalans were able to suppress 
the rebellion in their own country, and it was the autonomous 
government of the Basques that enabled them, cut off as they 
were from the rest of the Republican area, to carry on the 
struggle. Madrid was another unit that fought on its own, 
sometimes independently even of the central Republican 
Government. And on the rebel side, Andalusia under General 
Queipo de Llano, and traditionalist Navarre, often appeared 
to have only the slenderest of connections with the Burgos 
Government. 

One more superstructure has now been imposed upon the 
nationalities of Spain. The ‘ orthodox ’’ conception of the 
integrity of Spain and the unifying role of Castile have become 
the inspiration of the Falangist State and policy. Their 
writers and politicians are continually emphasising that their 
movement was Castilian in origin, and that Castile, true to 
her mission, has again ‘‘ saved’”’ Spain and preserved her 
integrity. On October 1, 1938, in a speech at Burgos, 
General Franco pledged himself to “‘ establish unity by means 
of as much violence as is necessary.”” But the results have, of 
course, been the opposite of what he aimed at. The Falangist 
régime is in actual conflict with the Basques, Catalans and 
Galicians. The centralised superstructure imposed by force 
has divided the nationalities more widely than ever. The 
fundamental and most arduous task of the future will be to 
bridge the gaps between the nationalities—and that only as 
far as will then be possible—and to reconstruct the Spanish 
community on an entirely new basis. 

Let us now look more closely into the organic foundations 
beneath the superstructure. 

Each of the nationalities—a distinct living unit in itself— 
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has its own economic, social and political problems. The 


so-called Spanish agrarian problem is the problem of Andalusia} 


Extremadura and southern Castile only, and is entirely 
unrelated to the agrarian problems of Galicia and Catalonia, 
Traditionalism in its specific sense is a typical product of 
Navarre. A large middle class, composed of small indus. 
trialists, traders and farmers, exists almost exclusively in 
Catalonia and the Basque Country, where it constitutes a solid 
basis for a stable democracy. Marxism was—or is—influential 
among the Asturian miners, the Castilian and Andalusian 
labourers, and the working class of Madrid, whereas syndica- 
lism is the predominant influence among the workers in 
Catalonia, and “Christian Social” principles among the 
Basques. The landed aristocracy of Castile are royalist, and 
formed one of the elements of the Fascist side in the Civil War 
while the Catalan industrialists, although mostly members 
of the Catalan Conservative Party which existed up to 1936, 
neither were nor are now totalitarians. 

There is no ‘“‘ Spanish problem ”’ ; there are only groups of 
problems. No solution based solely on a change of régime takes 
into account the real life of the Spanish peoples. A change of 
régime in itself—whether to a monarchy or a republic—is 
only a scratch on the superstructure. Any solution that is 
to be worthy of the name must be built on the permanent 
foundation of the nationalities, and must face their individual 
problems. 

Strikingly enough, German inspiration is to be found 
behind the Falangists’ doctrine and policy of unification. 
These are based on the “ community of destiny ” of all the 
Peninsular peoples—which is just the German theory of 
Schicksalsgemetnschaft, applied by the Nazis to the Czechs and 
now handed out as the basis of European unity. This is in 
agreement with the ideas of the German military writers, and 
in particular General Haushofer’s geopolitical school, who 
favour a strong, unified Spain and deprecate any degree of 
freedom for Catalonia.* 

It is an interesting feature of these attempts to set upa 
single political superstructure in the Peninsula that they have 
all had a foreign origin ; and this fact is of primary importance 
in interpreting the process of unification and survival of the 
Peninsular nationalities. There was one internal force— 
Castile—which also made for hegemonic unification, and which 
drew strength from these foreign concepts. To have spread 

* See particularly Franz Pauser : Spaniens Tor zum Mittelmeer und dit 


Katalanische Frage (Munich, 1938), Vol. No. g in the series Macht und Enit, 
edited by General Haushofer. 
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her language and spirit so far and wide was the greatness of 


‘Castile ; it was her misfortune to have become the protagonist 


of all these unsuccessful attempts at unification. 

Whenever the alien, artificial crust breaks down, what 
invariably emerges is the unchanging ethnical foundations of 
the Peninsula—the distinct peoples, which were first recog- 
nised in Roman times but whose roots go deep into the 
remotest prehistoric periods. 

The superstructure making for uniformity, and the basic 
nationalities, are two forces moving independently on 
different planes. There is often antagonism between them. 
In order to obtain uniformity, the superstructure struggles to 
erase the national differences. But, on their side, the autoch- 
thonous nationalities must battle against the superstructure 
for very existence. They constantly strive to escape from 
it and to break it down. Spain is therefore like Penelope’s 
web, continually being woven and unwoven, integrating and 
disintegrating, and always at the mercy of centripetal and of 
centrifugal forces. 

But if the superstructure tends to produce unification, the 
autochthonous elements, firmly rooted in the periphery of the 
Peninsula, do not, even if they are self-assertive, tend towards 
anarchy and disintegration. Sometimes in the tug of war 
between the two forces an organisation in equilibrium has been 
realised. Perhaps the most successful example was the 
co-ordination of the nationalities during the Austrian period 
in the 16th and 17th centuries, outlined above. But when 
such a compromise fails, we get either a unity imposed 
through repression, or a withdrawal of the distinct nationalities 
into separate and independent life, as in the Middle Ages. 

For some generations now Spain has been going through 
another process of internal readjustment, but the peripheral 
forces opposing the present superstructure, even if they 
aspire to full freedom, do not work for complete separation 
or isolation. In fact, two conceptions are now at grips. One 
is the traditional idea of a Spain united under or around 
Castile—although this “‘ Greater Castile ’’ does not leave 
much room for the other nationalities. The other is the 
younger idea of a community in which the nationalities, ‘in 
no way subordinated to one another ” (like the British 
Dominions as defined in the Balfour Declaration), will join 
in an association to share responsibility equally in all matters 
of general interest. He would be a true statesman who could 
harness the force of the nationalities to the creation of a new 
community. 

Waldo Franck a good many years ago, speaking in this 
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instance from the Catalan point of view, described with great} 
insight these labours to create a new Spain :— 


“ Their rising song begins to be heard over the shut land. It js 
not heroic song : it is after all the assertion of a race of traders, Jt 
is not thunderous. What thunders is the Castilian silence. And 
the heroic is the Spanish sleep. And the enduring is the Spanish 
drama of which the Catalans, even in their apartness, must be part, 
Spain has a dawning will to break from the unity which its yj] 
created : her atoms, anarchic but pregnant, stir to be loosed and to 
begin again. Despite its denial, Catalonia shares in this unbom 
Spain. Once the resistance of the Catalans helped to rouse Aragon 
and Castile with greater energy and clearer mind: helped to create 
Spain. Now this same resistance of the Catalans, even if it disrupts, 
may serve to create Spain again.” * 


And Penelope, let us hope, will at last be able to complete 


her web. 


J. M. Batista 1 Roca. 
* Virgin Spain (Cape, 1926), p. 259. 
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TE question has been a good deal discussed lately whether 
the appalling barbarities recently perpetrated by the Germans 
throughout conquered Europe are manifestations of the native 
German character, or are the results of evil influences instilled 
into an innocent and harmless German nation in compara- 
tively modern times by the Prussians, or even in the present 
day by Hitler and his Nazi fellow-criminals. Lord Vansittart, 
in his vigorous pamphlet entitled Black Record, has strenu- 
ously and effectively argued for the view that the recent 
German atrocities are no new thing in German history, but 
that similar foul deeds of cruelty and treachery have marked 
the German at war in all ages of his history. 

It has lately been my duty to make a somewhat exhaustive 
study of the life and times of the Emperor Frederick II who 
ruled Germany, Italy, and Sicily from A.D. 1212 to 1250. I 
confess that I began my study with no thought of Hitler in 
my mind ; for at first sight no two men could appear to be 
farther apart or more different from one another. For 
Frederick II, who was described by his contemporary Matthew 
Paris as Stupor Mundt, the Wonder of the World, was a man 
of the highest intellectual culture and a man of immense 
power of mind. Professor E. A. Freeman, indeed, says of 
him : 

“It is probable that there never lived a human being endowed 
with greater natural gifts, or whose natural gifts were, according to 
the means afforded him by his age, more sedulously cultivated, than 
this last emperor of the House of Swabia.” 


He was a remarkable linguist, speaking six languages and 
understanding nine. He was conversant with the learning of 
the Latins, the Greeks, and the Arabs. He was a profound 
student of theology and philosophy. Above all, he was a man 
of insatiable curiosity, a great questioner, an eager debater, a 
pioneer of applied science. His book on the Art of Hunting 
with Birds, remained a standard authority on hawking and 
falconry for many generations ; it embodies the results of a 
long process of expert observation and research. Some of his 
scientific experiments, however, suggest the Hitler touch. For 
instance, in order to determine whether digestion were the 
better aided by labour or by repose, he gave two men a 
generous repast, then set one to work and the other to rest, 
and at the close of what he considered the appropriate period 
VOL. CXIX 3 
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had them both cut open so that the contents of their stomachs 
could be examined. Again, in order that he might discover 
what is the natural and original language of the human race 
he collected a number of new-born infants and arranged that 
they should be reared in conditions of absolute silence ; the 
were not to hear the sound of a human voice. Unfortunately 
for the result of this experiment, all the infants died. 

Frederick, moreover, was not only an intellectual giant, he 
was also great as an administrator, a diplomatist, a lawyer, 
His government of the southern part of his vast dominion, 
the kingdom of Sicily, where he had been born and where his 
authority was most firmly established, was, in particular, 
remarkable for its novelty and its efficiency. He superseded 
the old chaotic feudal régime of bishops and nobles, establish- 
ing in its place a highly centralised administration of state. 
officials. He completely subdued the Church to the service of 
the State, appointing and dismissing bishops at his will. He 
instituted a secret police system which kept him informed of 
all intrigues against the government, and he suppressed the 
first symptoms of revolt with merciless severity. He abolished 
the old feudal levies of troops, and entrusted the defence of 
the kingdom to bands of Saracens whom he kept in permanent 
camps at Lucera and Nocera ; these Mohammedan forces he 
also used freely in his conflicts with the neighbouring Papal 
States, for they were impervious to the terrors of excommuni- 
cation and interdict. Here, too, he established a close economic 
policy, controlling all industry and commerce for public pur- 
poses, extorting immense sums of money from monopolies 
and custom duties, excluding foreigners from his _ ports. 
Strange to say, he also was possessed of the idea of racial 
purity and he forbade the marriage of his Sicilian subjects 
with foreigners : 


** When the men of Sicily ally themselves with the daughters of 
foreigners the purity of the race becomes besmirched, while evil 
and sensual weakness increases, the purity of the people is con- 
taminated by the speech and by the habits of the others, and the 
seed of the stranger defiles the hearth of our faithful subjects.” 


Hence as a precaution against “degeneracy of race” and 
“racial confusion in the kingdom ”’ he forbade mixed mar- 
riages. 

Sn these regulations, rigidly enforced by means of severe 
penalties, one sees many similarities to the Hitlerite régime. 
There is no doubt that Frederick aimed at establishing a totali- 
tarian state—a state supreme over all persons and all causes 
—and that he crushed with remorseless rigour all who 
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opposed his sovereign will. It is, however, in his personal 
conduct and in his utterances that his likeness to Hitler is 
most evident. ; 

(1) His Hostility to the Church. The most formidable 
opponent of Frederick’s totalitarianism was the Catholic 
Church, then at the height of its prestige and power under 
great Popes such as Gregory IX and Innocent IV. The Church 
could not surrender her rights to control the appointment of 
bishops, the trials of clerics accused of crimes, the levy of 
money and men from ecclesiastical estates. Hence, finally, 
war to the knife broke out between Papacy and Empire. 
Referring to the papal party in 1245 Frederick, in an authentic 
anticipation of Hitler, said : 


“We shall pursue after them with greater zeal and fury; we 
shall the more mightily display our power to compass their destruc- 
tion; we shall wield the sword of vengeance more cruelly against 
them . . . and the hate that consumes us will be slaked only by 
their annihilation.” 


The words “hate”? and “ annihilation’? have the true 
Hitlerite ring. Moreover, Frederick’s deeds matched his words. 
When, for example, in 1241, Gregory IX summoned a council 
to Rome to deal with the matters at issue between himself and 
the emperor, Frederick lay in wait for the delegates from 
England, France, and Spain who were on their way by sea 
from Genoa to Civita Vecchia, captured over a hundred of 
them—including three cardinals, three archbishops, six bishops 
and the abbots of Cluny, Citeaux, and Clairvaux—and shut 
the more important of them in Apulian “ concentration 
camps’ where all suffered incredible hardships, and where 
several died. The blow, no doubt, also hastened the death of 
the Pope, which occurred three months later. Under Inno- 
cent IV the struggle attained new heights of ferocity ; but it 
ended in the favour of the Church when in December, 1250, 
Frederick suddenly died. With his death the whole edifice of 
his dictatorship crashed in inevitable ruins. 

(2) His Cruelty. One of the most loathsome and horrible 
features of the Nazi dictatorship is the merciless cruelty with 
which it crushes all opposition, or suspected opposition, to its 
sovereign will. The same abominable feature marked the 
behaviour of Frederick. Milman, who admired many aspects 
of Frederick’s rule, nevertheless is constrained to say that 
“there was a depth of cruelty in the heart of Frederick towards 
revolted subjects which made him look on the atrocities of his 
allies, Eccelin da Romano and the Salinguerras, but as legi- 
timate means to quell insolent and stubborn rebellion.” 
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Similarly Kantorowicz, in his recent masterly Life of Fre. 
derick II, which is distinctly sympathetic with its subject, has 
to confess that ‘‘ his treatment of prisoners was ruthless. Ip 
his manifestos he boasted, for instance, that he had had three 
hundred Mantuans hanged along the banks of the Po, or, 
again, that he had prevented the defection of Reggio by 
publicly beheading a hundred revolutionaries. Before the 
end, the word ‘ mercy ’ had been deleted from his vocabulary,” 
And the examples of Frederick’s treatment of revolted towns 
amply bears out this judgment of Kantorowicz. For instance, 
“ Altavilla was taken by storm and razed to the ground, and 
everyone related even remotely to the conspirators was 
blinded and burned alive.” Again, on the capture of the 
citadel of Capaccio, the leaders ‘‘ were blinded with red-hot 
irons that they might not see their lord, and mutilated in 
noses, hands, and legs, and thus were brought before their 
ruthless judge,’”’ under whose order ‘“‘ some were dragged to 
death by horses over stony ground, others burned alive; 
others were hanged, the rest sewn up in leather sacks and 
thrown into the sea.”’ The Germans, in fact, whom Frederick 
brought into Italy were the proper precursors of the late 
medieval “‘ Great Company ”’ of Werner Urslingen who took 
as their motto, engraved on their breastplates, the words 
‘Enemy of Pity, of Mercy, and of God.” The people upon 
whom Frederick’s fiercest fury was vented were his quondam 
friends and agents whom he suspected of plotting against him 
—and towards the end of his career his suspicions were wide- 
spread. Thus throughout the greater part of his reign his 
most intimate and faithful minister had been the brilliant and 
able Peter della Vigna. He had been to Frederick all, and 
more than all, that R6hm was to Hitler seven centuries later. 
For he was not a mere brutal bully but a scholar and a states- 
man. Yet when he fell under Frederick’s suspicion—pre- 
cisely why we do not know—all his long services counted for 
nothing. As was customary with Frederick’s victims, he was 
cruelly blinded, and was being brought to suffer the more 
extreme penalties that his master was wont to inflict when he, 
to escape the awful agonies that were being prepared for him, 
dashed his own brains out. 

Frederick’s appalling cruelties, however, were undoubtedly 
one of the prime causes of his final overthrow. For the peoples 
who clung to their freedom realised that they had nothing to 
hope for by surrendering to him: he showed no mercy to the 
vanquished. Therefore they held out to the end and so finally 
defeated him. Thus when in the battle of Cortenuova (1237) he 
had utterly crushed the forces of the Lombard League, and had 
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demanded the unconditional surrender of all the towns com- 
posing it, Milan, Brescia and others declined to yield except on 
terms which Frederick declined to concede. Milan replied : 
“We fear your cruelty, for we know it by experience. We 
had rather die under our shields by sword or spear than by 
treachery, starvation, and fire.’”” On this reply Allshorn com- 
ments: ‘‘ Frederick would have been well advised to refrain 
from driving the rebels to desperation ; but he remembered all 
the sins of Milan against his house and hardened his heart.” 
Brescia, too, resolved to fight to the last. Says Allshorn 
again: ‘‘ Its citizens, hoping for no mercy if they surrendered 
to their implacable lord, resolved to die gloriously in the 
defence of their homes rather than submit meekly to igno- 
minious and fearful punishment.’”’ Frederick accordingly laid 
siege to the town in August, 1258, and, since the season was 
getting late, he carried it on with extreme ferocity : “ captured 
Brescians were bound to the emperor’s moving towers to await 
the storm of arrows, stones, and fire-balls with which they 
were assailed.”’ These barbarities, however, rather stirred the 
Brescians to further resistance than damped their zeal, and in 
the end they were successful in their resistance. The approach 
of winter, shortage of food, urgent calls elsewhere, compelled 
Frederick to abandon the siege. His prestige, the legend of 
his invincibility, received a blow from which it never re- 
covered. Does not a spirit akin to that which inspired the 
Brescians and the Milanese to their successful resistance to the 
tyrant to-day fill the breasts of the Russians, the British, and 
the other peoples menaced by Hitler’s horrible despotism ? 
Better the worst that Hitler and his myrmidons can do in war 
than the humiliation and suffering that they inflict upon the 
unhappy victims who submit to come under their “ protec- 
tion”’ in subjugation. 

(3) His Perfidy. M. Henri Pirenne says of Frederick II : 
“Lying, cruelty, and perjury were his favourite weapons,” 
and he adds, ‘‘ He has been called the first modern man to 
ascend the throne, but that is not true unless we understand 
by a modern man ‘ the pure despot who will stop for nothing in 
the search for power.’”’ Pirenne’s main illustrations of Fre- 
derick’s perfidy relate to his dealings with the Papacy. In 
particular, in order to persuade Pope Honorius III to crown 
him as emperor, did he make promises which he had no 
intention of fulfilling and which, as a matter of fact, he did 
not fulfil. Says Pirenne: “In order to obtain this [the 
imperial crown] from the Pope he lavished his promises with a 
liberality that was all the greater inasmuch as he was resolved 
to honour none of them.” His persistent breach of his solemn 
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engagements explains much of the apparently excessive harsh. > S@ 
ness of the treatment bestowed upon him by Gregory IX and} to 
Innocent IV. It was not only, however, towards the Papacy in 
that he displayed his unscrupulous disregard of his pledges, | © 
In 1232 he secured the surrender of some revolted Sicilian | 
towns by a promise of pardon. The sequel is thus recorded by } th 
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Kantorowicz: ‘‘ The ringleaders whom he captured—having | s¢ 
promised them immunity—were hanged or burned as heretic | K 
rebels.” cc 


(4) His Treatment of Heretics. It seems strange that a free. | hi 
thinker such as Frederick was, a man whose intimate conver. | ™ 
sations were interlarded with the grossest blasphemies, a man | St 
who in private ridiculed the sanctities of religion, should have ch 
been a persecutor. Yet such he was. As Pirenne says: “Hef # 
promulgated against heretics laws whose cruelty was never } > 
equalled until the reign of Charles V.”’ He persecuted, how- | 2 
ever, for purely political reasons. Like Henry VIII in 16th. } 4 
century England, so he in the 13th-century Germany, Italy, t 
and Sicily wished to secure the support of the national clergy | } 
in his struggle with the cosmopolitan papacy. Moreover, he 
regarded religion as a necessary bond of union in the state; 
hence, while he did not interfere with the freedom of either 
Saracens or Jews, he insisted on the most rigid conformity 
from all his European subjects. To him heresy was a form of 
treason and he found in practice that the cities which headed 
the resistance to his autocracy were as a rule hotbeds of 
Catharistic and other virulent and anti-social aberrations from 
orthodox Catholicism. So he extirpated dissent from the 
national church with fire and sword in all his dominions. 

(5) His Murder of Hostages. Not only persons guilty of 
heresy, but also wholly innocent hostages were victims of 
Frederick’s fury. As Kantorowicz says: ‘‘ His Apulian for- 
tresses and dungeons were full of hostages from almost all 
Italian towns, on whom he could wreak his vengeance.” 
Among these hostages was Pietro Tiepolo, son of the Doge of 
Venice, and he was one of those who suffered death at Fre- 
derick’s hands—a senseless crime that converted the great 
republic of the Adriatic into an implacable and deadly enemy 
of the ruthless emperor. Does Hitler think that his massacres 
of hostages in Czechoslovakia, Poland, France, and elsewhere 
will or can be either forgotten or forgiven ? 

(6) His Claim to be Above the Law. Frederick, like Hitler, 
claimed to be above the law. As Kantorowicz puts it: 
“Frederick had struck a new note and had passed into a 
supernatural world in which no law was valid save his own 
need.”’ Again: ‘‘ He recognised no law, divine or human, 
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save his own advantage and his own caprice.”” His associates, 
too, resembled Hitler’s: ‘‘ These comrades of Frederick II— 
in particular Eccelino da Romano and his brother Alberigo, 
Guido of Sessa, and Hubert Pallavicini—were large-scale 
criminals, men who made mock alike of the bliss of heaven and 
the pains of hell.”” Like Hitler, moreover, he was an adept at 
securing his ends without actually using violence. Until 1230, 
Kantorowicz tells us, “‘ Frederick had always succeeded in 
conquering without weapons; all the great successes that 
had raised him to these heights had been won by peaceful 
means, at most by a threatening gesture.” When he did 
strike, however, his method was the sudden blitz: “ The 
characteristic of the new life was speed, its watchword, non sit 
quiescendum, continue sit agendum.” Not only in his actions 
but also in his general attitude in a remarkable manner he 
anticipated Hitler. For just as a superstitious Hitler-cult has 
dominated modern Germany, so did a similar Emperor-cult 
take possession of the medieval Reich. Frederick regarded 
himself as more than human, as a true object of worship. His 
ministers, superseding the papal bishops, were to be the jurists 
headed by Peter della Vigna, to whom he seriously addressed 
the words ‘‘ Thou art Peter and upon this rock I will build my 
Church.” Emile Gebhart quotes the words of the contem- 
porary popular prophets: ‘‘ There will be henceforth but one 
only God, that is to say one Monarch. Woe to the clergy ! 
If they fall, a New Order is ready to take their place.” 
Frederick’s ‘‘ New Order,” however, like Hitler’s to-day, was 
unattractive to people who valued spiritual religion, or decent 
morality, or personal freedom. To such people Frederick 
appeared as a veritable anti-Christ, or as a devil incarnate. 
Cardinal Rainer, one of his leading opponents, spoke of him 
as “ this prince of tyranny, this overthrower of the Church’s 
faith and worship, this destroyer of precept, this master of 
cruelty, this transformer of the times, this confounder of the 
earth, this scourge of the universe.” 

Much more might be said, for the literature of Frederick 
“Stupor Mundi ’”’ is immense ; but enough has probably been 
collected in the above sketch to show that the leading charac- 
teristics of Nazidom are not novelties in the German character, 
not evil elements superimposed upon a mild and innocent, if 
docile and submissive, German nation, but ingrained features 
which displayed themselves as prominently in 13th-century 
Frederick and his associates as they do to-day in Hitler, 
Goering, and Goebbels. 

F. J. C. HEARNSHAW. 


FLYLEAVES 


THE paper shortage has not come as an unmixed disaster to 
the newspapers; it may break the heart of the sub-editor, 
but it gladdens the soul of the publisher whose worries are 
halved thereby. But for the book lover it is disaster unre- 
lieved ; the paper for the most part is vile and dirty-coloured, 
the print is tinier, the margins narrower, the pages fewer, 
the books thinner, and the bindings at once nastier and frailer, 
The publishers have yielded much and the authors have 
acquiesced with what grace authors can. But so far—one 
always has to say so far these days whether one discusses 
books or battles or butter—neither have yielded the flyleaf; 
there is still one; there are sometimes two; and so there is 
still place for the inscription and the signature. It is one of 
man’s primeval habits to put his mark on what he conceives 
to be his own; and it was not possible that books, which are 
property in a very peculiar sense, should escape its conse- 
quences. Nor is it an unsatisfactory habit. It consecrates 
possession far more than does the bookplate ; one can float 
off a bookplate, but it takes genius to remove a signature 
without mutilation. There is a curious satisfaction—pro- 
portionate to the value, real or ideal, of the book—in seeing 
one’s name, particularly in one’s own handwriting, perma- 
nently and illegibly displayed on a flyleaf. There is a care- 
free expression of personality. One may cramp it in thin 
meticulous script into the narrowest of righthand corners ; 
one can sprawl it boldly, revealingly and still illegibly across 
the whole page; one can print it in capitals which have a 
curious quality of eternity about them; one can be idiosyn- 
cratic and weave strange monogrammatic emblems and designs 
on a bottom corner or even on the reverse of the page. One 
can trace the passage from youth to age just by the signatures 
and be rebellious, resigned or nostalgic just as the mood of 
introspective autobiography takes one, that is, if ever one 
dares to be introspective and autobiographical at one and the 
same moment. 

Here it is dangerous to yield to sentiment, for one can 
remember too well, forgetting that the old gods knew what 
they did when they established Lethe in its course, and one’s 
own hand-writing is too often betrayal. But, when it is in 
another’s, remembrance, though it may be more poignant, 
holds lesser danger. There is a value that grows with age 
just in seeing one’s own name in its varying forms in another's 
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handwriting, in a handwriting that suddenly bridges the worst 

ap that time can tear and restores for a fleeting instant the 
sweetness of a remembered springtime. There are not many 
of these left to any of us. They marked the books of youthful 
days, the books which we outgrow, lose or give away and 
which take their subtle revenge in the fifties when they 
become spiritually indispensable for a content which we our- 
selves have put into them, and have to be bought anew. I 
have still my Robinson Crusoe with a name on it from a hand 
that has lain coldly still for over five and thirty years, but it is 
a new Alice that stands on my shelves; the Malory that I 
read under a wild cherry tree when men talked of the great 
war in South Africa, still stands defiantly there in its fading 
green, but the Odyssey is an alien, and it is the last and worst 
printed of a long line of The Three Musketeers that uncomfort- 
ably and conscious of unripeness stands with a most un- 
modern modesty a little back from an ancient and battered 
She. There is no Treasure Island, no Golden Age, no Scottish 
Chefs. They went years ago and were never replaced ; 
sunt lacrime rerum, if you translate incorrectly; let us 
pass on. 

Signature has become only a habit with me now. It does 
not now flatter acquisitiveness; it is just a negative pre- 
caution against the borrower rather than a positive assertion 
of rights ; it is defence, not defiance as it used to be. Some- 
times one even forgets the ceremony altogether ; there are 
books in my study whose flyleaves will go virgin until they or 
I leave it for the last time. It is perhaps a regrettable de- 
parture from historic precedent due, if one seeks for the causes, 
as always to the primum mobile of the war, regrettable per- 
haps more because of selfish disregard of posterity than for 
one’s own sake. Forsitan et nomen nostrum miscebitur illis ; 
perhaps there is now no Ovidian thrill that the writing on the 
flyleaf may link one in an unknown future to a greatness of 
the past ; perhaps in the third year of the world war it doesn’t 
matter anyway. Yet it is a pity to sacrifice that pathetic 
little substitute for immortality and perhaps still more a 
pity to deprive the booklover of days to come of the chance 
to waste time well by dreamy speculation—what manner of 
man was he whose name is borne on an ageing, discoloured 
flyleaf >—and find suddenly that time links as well as destroys 
and by linking destroys itself. 

One no longer speaks of one’s library these days ; libraries 
are now the special possession of one’s club and an ugly variety 
of public buildings. One just has books and that may mean 
anything or nothing. It is a pity for what made the library 
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was the queer sense of possessive loneliness which no mass of 
books can give, whether they repose behind glass on rich oakep 
shelves or lie piled as salvage. And to that sense the flyleaf 
gave a strangely individual quality ; the signature shut it 
and oneself into a little world of the sort that a kindl 
Providence has designed for those for whom the greater world, 
the @cumene, is suddenly become too big. 

There is in the corner a Leyden Lucan—heavy, bulky, 
wide-margined, deserving all that Gibbon ever thought of 
variorum editions. It was a prize once—as the flyleaf testifies 
in bold flowing script that is well-nigh as black as on the day 
it was written—presented before admiring parents to Andreas 
van Essinghoven, and the date is June, 1745. The three 
satisfied professors who sign find their place in works of refer- 
ence, a suitable cemetery for pedantry kindly though it may 
have been; one signature at least has all the marks of 
generosity of soul. Of Andreas there is no trace at all. He 
wasn’t more than seventeen when he received his Lucan. He 
read it as little as I do; he made no notes ; he dog-eared no 
page; it is so clean that I doubt if he ever did more than 
admire the binding ; he did not even add a mark, an initial to 
tell me: ‘‘ after me cometh a reader; tell him I too have 
known.”’ Perhaps he passed out of Leyden University to sit 
behind a counter or a desk, become a pompous Dutch bour- 
geois, and read the old authors no more ; perhaps he moved 
to the sounds of the guns still echoing from Eu to Fontenoy 
and never came back. But I like to think that he remained 
a boy all his life and, selling his Lucan on the day he graduated, 
went singing eastward with only a tattered Catullus for 
company. Perhaps, perhaps . . . yet I will know Andreas if 
I meet him amid the asphodel. 

In a dark East London pawnshop I picked up a little 
sheepskin-bound duodecimo. By its title-page it was an 
English translation of those pioneers in the art of the fraudu- 
lent discovery in unlocated tombs of non-existent manu- 
scripts, the precursors at very far remove of Rider Haggard 
and Cutcliffe Hyne, the bogus Roman legate Septimius and 
the anonymous gentleman who retold in dog-Latin the tale of 
the rape of Helen and the fall of Troy. No English translation 
of “‘ Dictys”’ and “ Dares ”’ is listed; yet here was authen- 
tically one. When I got into the daylight I found it was a 
manuscript painfully written in tiny printed characters that 
had an almost medizval quality about their spideriness. The 
name is on the flyleaf: “ H. Marsh,” and the year 1722. I 
traced two Marshes ; one was a doctor, the other a parson. 
Was it either or neither ? Which, if either, when darkness 
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came, lit the lamp and with magnifying glass and fine pen 
and the Delphin edition propped up on a thesaurus wrote 
slowly and steadily into the night? A methodical gentle 
parson wearying a little of Cyprian and Ambrose and 
Augustine and Baxter and Ussher, a doctor whose heart was 
too big for Hippocrates and Galen, lonely men each of them to 
whom the past was, except in the garden, more present than 
the present ? You can still see where he was interrupted—a 
patient, the housekeeper with supper ?—still trace the signs 
of weary eyes in bigger lettering and the temptation to let 
the exact lines straggle, the occasional mistake and the rather 
uncertain correction. Perhaps it was only in the winter nights 
that he worked, for the dates show that it took him over two 
years to finish, and there are only one hundred and eighty 
pages. I think he must have lived in the country, and I think 
that men found him kindly and women pathetic. I shall ask 
him when we meet ; at least I have a surname to go by. 

There is no name by which to find another about whom I 
have less curiosity, but to whom is owed @ me gratia maior. 
There is a cathedral in Amiens and, just before you get to it 
by the little side street on its left, there is—there must still 
be—a little one-window bookshop. At least I found it there 
one November afternoon in those days when the Somme 
valley used to veil in its wet mists a population denser than 
ever it had known before or is like to know again and when, 
to those of us who were of it, Amiens was not just a French 
town with another cathedral but the gate, the magic heart- 
breaking gate, through which we looked for a brief moment 
at the old life, at a civilisation we were told we were there 
to save but which, though we knew it not, was not just 
damned but dead. Twelve hours was all we had, twelve hours, 
half a day, and most of that was getting there and getting 
back. There was a neat little Rutilius green calf-bound in the 
window —Almeloveen’s edition of 1687, neither rare nor 
erudite. I don’t know why I bought it except that I just had 
to buy an old book and it was the right size to carry in case 
one had to walk most of the long miles back ; I suppose it 
was just the desperate asserting that I was still I and would 
remain I. I had no time to look at it and it was in a candle-lit 
dugout perpetually shivery under the guns firing over Le Sars 
that I saw the flyleaf. The writing had been erased with a 
patient care which had left only a roughness to show that a 
name had been there, but underneath there remained ‘“ Ad 
Aeternitatem—1690.”’ I do not know if the name erased was 
that of the one who gave or the one who received nor can I 
guess why the pumice was used; it is only the carefulness 
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that suggests that the hand that erased was the hand that had 
written. But it was a dedication not afcomment. Of what, 
to what, for what I don’t know. I only know that there was 
in the impact of it in that guttery light something trans. 
cendental. There was a dandelion that lifted a lone defiant 
golden head on the edge of a shell-hole in High Wood, a 
sentinel for beauty in a holocaust worse than Pompeii’s when 
all else in nature had failed. It and that queer nameless call 
across over two centuries—they were the things that stood in 
the gate for me against the grim array of God’s second death, 
And the strange thing is that perhaps it didn’t mean anything 
at all but was only an unfinished quotation. 

I am glad I do not know the name, glad it was erased; 
for here indeed the rest ought to be silence. Yet there are 
baser moments when I become contemporary and feel a fool 
to stay with mystery when I might have certainty, to be 
content with a perhaps, and I am tempted of the devil to try 
experiment and see what chemicals would reveal. Suppose it 
was. . . . But I may not yield and, knowing I may not, turn 
again to the signatures that can still be read. There is a kind 
of signature which is, as it were, a guarantee of an unsus- 
pected authenticity. It is nice—for the Vergilianist it may be 
even indispensable—to possess the Teubner edition, even if 
its five volumes are tools rather than books, possessing neither 
dignity nor beauty. Nor can any signatures give it either, but 
when, in the flyleaf of the fourth volume, the one that contains 
the juvenilia and the dubia and the spuria and some lovely 
lines, one sees ‘‘ Herrn R. Ellis hochachtungsvoll von 0. 
Ribbeck,”’ it gains significance; and when, added just below 
in that unmistakable crabbed handwriting which disfigures 
every page, comes: “‘ Few of my books have been so often 
referred to as this,” that significance becomes strangely per- 
sonal, as personal as the significance given to the rare Encenu 
critica of “the brilliant but erratic ’’ Withof,—purchased, 
need I say it, not for that but ex catalogo ?—by the neat inscrip- 
tion: ‘‘ Ingram Bywater to Robinson Ellis.” They call up 
memories of great days and great men, memories of a green 


quadrangle, memories of a gaunt legendary figure who held 


that the only lasting immortality—and what man who ever 
made an accepted emendation will question it ?—-was in the 
apparatus criticus to a Latin poet. It is good to remember 
these tempora acta, good even to praise them when it is just 
question of honouring a mighty name It is when the 
past suddenly refuses to be past that memories hold their 
peril. That is a hard saying and only experience will prove 
that it is not just an attempt at epigram. And my experience 
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came when in a Foulis Horace bought below the Elephant and 
Castle I read my own name written many miles from there 
two and thirty years before. It recalled dark days when books 
had to be sold; it recalled with a savage suddenness a grassy 
garden and a brooding hawthorn ; it recalled a very unclassical 
friend who died at an unknown Thermopyle this side St. 
Quentin. I remembered its presentation, so awkward on both 
sides ; I remembered even the feel of the leaves as I turned 
them in the days when gratus eram tiht had personal meaning. 
[had not recognised it ; I bought it just because it looked like 
what a Horace ought to look. I did not remember at once ; 
the annt fugaces had driven all that and much else away, and 
remembrance, when it came, pierced me like the arrow from 
the bow drawn at a venture through the joint in my armour. 
I would not part with it, but I do not take it often from its 
place, for it is not good at fifty to have the emotions of twenty 
sweep into a soul which has forgotten how to meet them, a 
soul to which time and chance have happened. The shelves 
blur just a little and the eyes, smarting unwarrantably, willy- 
nilly stray to a little black-bound Bible. . . . 


| ROBERT ANGUS. 


THE MIND OF MAN 


(THE following speech was made by Major Furness, Liberal National 
Member for Sunderland, in the House of Commons on July 2. For 
reasons of space we have omitted most of an introductory paragraph of 
formal courtesy.) 

I have wondered whether I ought to speak in this Debate. .. . ] 
speak because I feel that these are extremely serious times. I have been 
quiet in the House since the outbreak of the war, and I feel that now, if 
in those three years of soldiering one has learned anything, one must 
speak and say what one thinks. The appalling military record of the 
British Army in this war—it is a most melancholy thing to have to say, 
but after all it is our bounden duty in the House to speak frankly—the 
appalling record of the British Army is that it has won successes, and 
striking successes, against the Italians, but has never won a single cam- 
paign against the German Army. In Norway, Belgium, France, Greece 
and Crete, and now in Libya, its record is one of failure. It is high time 
that we began to look into the matter and inquire why these failures arise, 
If in this House we say that failure is inevitable, the sooner we pull down 
the shutters and close the better. We dare not say failure is inevitable, 
and we have the duty to try and find out what is wrong. 

There are certain unavoidable causes for our present situation, and 
I will state them briefly. I speak merely as a war-time soldier, but it is 
definitely a fact—one sees it now, although I certainly did not realise it 
before—that in peace-time this country did not think much of its Army 
or spend much money on it. We are suffering for that now. When 
Mr. Bevan rather sneers at professional soldiers, I would like to join 
issue with him. I am not a professional soldier, but I have met some 
professional soldiers, and I must say that on the whole—of course they 
are good, bad and indifferent just as Members of Parliament are good, 
bad and indifferent—those I have met, and especially the staff officers, 
compare in ability with any Members of the House, and certainly they 
compare in devotion to duty. The Army to-day is an amateur army. In 
the battalion in which I served first, there was at the outbreak of the war 
only one regular officer, and further back, at brigade headquarters, out 
of a staff of eight or ten, only two were regular officers. As one goes 
further back and higher up, there are more and more regular officers. 

Generally speaking, even on the staffs of very big and important 
formations, there are to-day at least 50 per cent. who are war-time 
soldiers, and at staff colleges 50 per cent. of the students are war-time 
soldiers. That being so, it is bound to take time for amateurs like myself 
to learn. It is so easy to think that when an intelligent person is put into 
uniform he becomes a soldier. I used to think that, but I realise now how 
much there is to learn, and, indeed, there are some things which can 
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never be learned at my age. Even very high officers have had no experi- 
ence before the war in handling armoured formations, armoured corps, 
and armies. It is a very different thing moving an army and moving a 
division. In those days such was our position, and so much had we cut 
down, that we had to have wooden models to represent tanks and guns. 
That is the first reason. The second reason is, as I have said, that we 
fought alone for a year against two enemies, and then a third enemy 
sprang upon us. The third reason is in relation to command of the seas. 
Command of the seas is no longer in our power in the same way as it was 
in the old days. We have the most vulnerable Empire. It is scattered 
all over the world, and it can be attacked piece by piece. In the old days 
it was kept going on the basis of unchallenged sea-power. These are the 
reasons why shortcomings are inevitable, but I do not think they are a 
sufficient explanation for what has happened. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Elliot dealt very ably with the position of the 
Prime Minister in this matter. There is no doubt that the Prime Minister 
is running the war, as far as supreme control and direction of strategy 
are concerned, and there is no doubt in my mind that, so long as he is 
Prime Minister, he will go on doing so, and that you have either to get 
tid of him or allow him, as Prime Minister, to be responsible for the 
Service Departments. I am somewhat of a neutral in this matter. Before 
the war I was a junior Minister when the Prime Minister was not in 
office, and since he has been in office I have been away from the House. 
I certainly have no hopes of favours to come, or gratitude for past 
services. Thinking the matter over, and having regard to the fact that 
he was the man who kept us going when we fought alone, that he is the 
man who put us right with Russia and jumped in when Russia came into 
the war and allied ourselves with her, and with the knowledge that he 
does well in his office now that we are linked with America, I think we 
should be most unwise to make a change. If there is a desire to make a 
change, an alternative to his place must be brought forward. If an 
alternative is brought forward, I am willing to make my choice, but it 
seems to me he is the only man, and that he must remain. 

The fact that I am going to support him in the Lobby does not mean 
that I am satisfied with the conduct of the war. There are four points of 
criticism I wish to make in this respect. I have felt for some time, and I 
think one may say it is the general opinion held among officers of my 
standing in the Army, that our present bombing policy is entirely and 
fundamentally wrong. I think we are sacrificing our chances of winning 
this war by using the Air Force as an independent unit. The Germans 
have not bombed this country for quite a long time. Their bombing 
force has not been used against this country, but in Russia and in the 
Mediterranean. It is not because the Germans love our people—they 
would love to kill all our people—but that they are concentrating on one 
thing at a time and putting first things first. If in our offensive in Libya 
we had used our Air Force against Italy and stopped those supplies going 
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to Rommel, we should now be in a very different position. When I read 
about certain Air marshals saying we are going to try this experiment of 
heavy bombing, I say that we had better stop it now, because it has gone 
on too long, and we are sacrificing Army co-operation machines for 
heavy bombers. The sooner it is stopped the better, if we want to win 
the war. 

My second criticism is in regard to equipment. The experience in 
the Army is that we delay so long in making new equipment that the [| Na 
Germans come out with it before us, or else that we rush something out, tior 
producing it in enormous quantities, with figures of 500,000 or more, bee 
which turns out to be no good. Obviously I cannot give figures to the oct 
House, but that is why we send out tanks with turrets which men cannot ill- 
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get into, or delay in bringing out new guns which the Germans produce ten 
before us. I feel very unhappy about the way in which we seem to shut am 
our men up in places like Singapore and Tobruk, and then the General 
hauls down his flag. It is causing enormous harm in the Army, and it | to 
also has a psychological effect. It is quite all right to give ground, Fre 
because that does not matter in the war, but it seems the most appalling nat 
thing that 80,000 British soldiers at Singapore and 30,000 soldiers at eff 
Tobruk should go into captivity. It is something we cannot understand, ne 
and something which I implore the Government to think about, because col 
of its psychological effect. I can assure the Government the psychological in 
effects are bad for me, and I am certain it is worse in the case of the men ele 
serving in the ranks. Te 
The last point I want to make is that we want some organisation in 
the Army where people have time to think. We have organisations for fri 
teaching, but what we want is some place in which you shut up a certain by 


number of intelligent people and say to them, “‘ Study the best use of co 
this new war invention,” or “‘ Study the best use of this particular com- 


bination or armoured divisions or corps formations.” At present we are ta 
learning trial and error, but we should learn much more quickly if a 
generals were unencumbered with details, as they are to-day, and could as 
sit down and study these matters. Whatever may be wrong in this war, hi 


there are two sets of people who are not to blame. The first is the 
civilian population of the country. J think that ought to be said. They 
have delivered the goods, and, if the right goods have not been delivered, 
they are not the people at fault. It is not because our people have failed 
in blood, and toil, and sweat, but because the wrong goods have been 
ordered. The second class of people are the men in the ranks of the 
British Army. After being a Member of this House it has been a great 


experience to command a platoon. I know I may have failed, but these th 
men have never failed, and I am sure, if properly led, they never will. If G 
things go awry it is our fault and our responsibility, and certainly it is H 
not the responsibility of the people or the men we represent, C 


CORRESPONDENCE 


FIELD MARSHAL SMUTS AND THE NATIVES 
To THE Eprror oF The National Review 


Sir,—To my regret an earlier protest against the attitude of The 
National Review towards Field Marshal Smuts was not accorded publica- 
tion as representing another viewpoint. From time to time sniping has 
been repeated, and recently his decision to arm non-Europeans, should 
occasion arise, was seemingly ascribed to fright with a reminder— 
ill-calculated to encourage recruiting in our time of grave crisis—of his 
tenure of office as Deputy-Premier when the Native Franchise Law was 
amended. 

Friends of the African people, even in their determined opposition 
to the proposed changes, were sadly aware of the corruption of that 
Franchise by electioneers who, in general, paid little attention to the 
native interests in between elections ; and we have realised the far more 
effective and wholehearted representation of those interests under the 
new conditions. We have also seen an omen of still better things to 
come in the Prime Minister’s considered statement on Trusteeship and 
in his most recent nomination of a Senator, formerly a most energetic 
elected representative under the new conditions for the Transkeian 
Territories. 

Though Die Barger last week accused him of fear of the opposition, 
fright as a motive of action has not hitherto been imputed to him, even 
by his most bitter foes of his own household, and his personal record 
completely discounts any such suggestion. 

British South Africans are in fact proud to acknowledge their debt 
t) him, realising full well that no Dominion Premier has had so difficult 
a task and that to his leadership and determination must primarily be 
ascribed a national war-effort which need not fear the judgment of 
history. 

Yours, etc., 
J. J. G. Carson. 

King William’s Town, 

South Africa. 


[We do not know to what our correspondent refers as he gives no 
reference. But it is perfectly true that The National Review has opposed 
the Anti-Imperial and the Anti-Native Policies of recent South African 
Governments. The Native Franchise, which was abolished by the 
Hertzog-Smuts-Pirow Government, had been exercised ever since Cape 
Colony first had a constitution. It was not, as our correspondent sug- 
gests, corrupt; on the contrary, the members elected by native votes were 
among the best in the Cape Parliament. 
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Cracking up Marshal Smuts, whose great abilities no one doubts, | env 
will not make any difference to the situation. Policies have been | Am 
pursued by him and others, including apparently the correspondent whose [bee 
letter we print., which must be ultimately fatal to South Africa and to 
its continuance within the British Empire. 


Epiror, NATIONAL REVIEw,] 


NAPOLEON 
To tHE Eprror oF The National Review not 


Sir,—It is a regrettable fact that whenever a Britisher opens his mouth 
to speak about Napoleon, or his inkpot to write about him, he puts his 
foot in it. Of course, one cannot expect anything else from that ignorant If 
and sentimental personage, “‘ the man in the street,” nor from the writers 
in the daily press; is not journalism the art of writing glibly about 
matters of which one is ignorant? But that sucha manas Professor Heam- | ¢, 
shaw should give so wrong a view of the Russian campaign of 1812 is J 4, 
deplorable. In his article on the Russians as Fighters in your June | 4, 
number, Professor Hearnshaw gives the reader to understand that the 
infraction of the pact which Napoleon and Alexander had concluded at 
Tilsit “‘a short time before” (five years), came from the side of | 4, 
Napoleon. It would, Sir, take much too much of your valuable space Rt 
here to explain how the situation arose which caused Napoleon to wage [ 44, 
war on his quondam “‘ friend ” and admirer, but if Professor Hearnshaw 


will look up the great French historians of the period, Sorel * and 
Vandal,t he will see that it was Alexander who played false and not 4 ,, 
Napoleon. I can especially recommend for perusal the latest writer,  ;, 
Louis Madelin,{ by no means a blind worshipper of Napoleon, buta § ,, 
historian who knows where to look for the real circumstances and § ,, 
impartially records them. * 
The fact of the matter is that all those royal and imperial potentates 
were ready enough to proclaim themselves Napoelon’s friends and “ 
admirers when they had been defeated and their country was in his a 
power, overwhelming him with their flattery. But as soon as his back ¢ 


was turned they intrigued and more or less secretly armed, in order to 
bring about the downfall of the parvenu, ‘‘ ce Corse,” who had presumed 
to consider himself the equal of Their Majesties by Right Divine. 

And as regards England, people here forget that Napoleon never 
began a war against this country ; when he came to power he inherited 
the war from former governments, the war which had begun in 1793 
after the execution of Louis XVI, when the British Government, indig- 
nant at so unprecedented a crime, sent away with ignominy the French 


* L’Europe et la Révolution. 
+ Napoléon{et Alexandre. 
t Le Consulat el l’Empire, 2 vols., 1933. 
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envoy. But it was Napoleon who insisted on peace being concluded at 
Amiens in 1802, a peace which, if it had depended on him, would have 
been a lasting one. 


I have the honour to be, Sir, 


Your obedient servant, 
A. E. Bis. 
[Professor Hearnshaw says :— 


I am much surprised at the tone of Mr. Bles’ letter. I did 
not attempt in my article to assign the blame for the campaign of 1812 
either to Napoleon or to Alexander. I merely stated the undoubted fact 
that “‘ Napoleon undertook the invasion of Russia with whose ruler he 
had concluded a pact of eternal friendship at Tilsit a short time before.” 
If the question of blame, however, is to be raised, I do unhesitatingly 
accuse Napoleon as having been as much the cause of the war of 1812 
as Hitler was of the war of 1941. In a letter to the Polish Prince 
Czartoryski, dated January 31, 1811, Alexander said: “It is beyond a 
doubt that Napoelon is striving to provoke Russia to a rupture, hoping 
that I shall make the mistake of being the aggressor.” Alexander was 
probably specially referring to two events that had occurred during the 
preceding three months. First, in October, 1810, Napoleon had demanded 
that Alexander should confiscate 600 neutral vessels carrying on trade in 
Russian ports, thereby cutting off Russia from peaceful communion with 
the outside world and inviting war with the outraged neutrals, especially 
the Scandinavian countries and America. Alexander naturally and 
properly refused. Secondly, Napoleon, without provocation or excuse, 
seized Oldbenburg, whose duke was Alexander’s brother-in-law. The 
independence of the duchy had been guaranteed by treaty with Napoleon, 
and, as Alexander remarked, ‘“‘ What value could alliances have, if 
treaties which cemented them did not hold good?” Napoleon’s 
conduct, in fact, in 1810-12 served as an exact model for Hitler’s in 1939-41. 

As to Mr. Bles’ other statement (which does not arise out of my 
article) that the peace concluded with England in 1802 “‘ if it had depended 
on him [Napoleon] would have been a lasting one”: this, I am con- 
vinced, is an equal illusion. Britain was all along to Napoleon the arch- 
enemy upon whose destruction he was bent. But the matter is too big to 
be discussed in a footnote.] 


To THE Eprror or The National Review 


Sir,—It may be that one good thing has resulted from the set-back to 
our arms in Libya, to say nothing of our prestige everywhere, and that 
is it has shaken the complacency of those in high places, and dealt a 
shrewd blow to all wishful thinking, now at length become a public 
nuisance and a public menace. Perhaps it is useless to hope for any real 
change of mind or method at the War Office, about which Kitchener 
is said to have spoken thus: ‘I would not attempt to reform the War 
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Office ; I would leave it alone, and quietly run the Army from the Club, 
It would take the W.O. six months to wake to the fact that they had no 
Army to run!” The British public is long-suffering, but there is a limit 
to its patience, and that limit has been reached. Thoughtful men haye, 
as the result of constant blundering and failure in the conduct of the war, 
lost much of their old confidence in their leaders ; for where have they 
led the nation? The worst of it is that we are never fully acquainted 
with the real facts of the situation. A few days ago a former Prime 
Minister of Australia, Mr. Hughes, is reported to have said that the 
powers-that-be are too ready to serve up “ soothing syrup ” as comfort- 
able dope. ‘‘ Something is wrong ; there needeth a change.”” Imperialist 
(and imperious) public orators are all very well, in their place, but oratory 
will not win us the war. Indeed, if things go on as they have been of 
late we might be in process of losing it. There is nothing in the way of 
sacrifice our people are not willing to face, if they know the facts ; but 
they are no longer in any mind to be treated as children. What they want 
is the truth—not necessarily the official truth—and they want it soy, 
After all, who pays for the war, in blood and treasure uncountable? 
Not the politician, but the ordinary man. The people of this country 
in their millions look for a better deal than, so far, they have had. And 
they would wish to see the incompetents, in all theatres of the war, 
whether they be civilians or not, relegated to the limbo of forgotten 
things. At times one is almost led to think that certain pushful propa- 
gandists are ready to exploit the war in the interest of cherished 
** nostrums ” that only too easily might result in a new form of “ totali- 
tarianism ” in our midst. ‘‘ Under the guise of economic organization, 
the substance of liberty is being destroyed”; so wrote The Times a 
few days ago. And that is that. 
Faithfully yours, 


E. H. BLAKENEY. 
Winchester. 
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BOOKS NEW AND OLD 


THE POLLOCK-HOLMES LETTERS 


Tue Pottock-Hoimes Lerrers. Correspondence of Sir Frederick Pollock 
and Mr. Justice Holmes, 1874-1932. Edited by Mark DeWolfe Howe, 
with an Introduction by Sir John Pollock, Bart., 2 vols. (Cambridge 
University Press, 36s. net.) It is very creditable that, in these scanty 
days of paper, means were found to produce an edition for Great Britain 
of this correspondence, first published in the United States by the Harvard 
University Press, and admirably edited, which two very distinguished 
men carried on, with a deep affection, for nearly sixty years. Holmes, 
the son of Oliver Wendell Holmes, was born in 1841 and died on the eve 
of his ninety-fourth birthday, while Frederick Pollock, five years his 
junior, died in his ninety-second year. For all their working lives they 
served, in the highest sense, and expounded the law, Holmes as a judge— 
he was for thirty years a Justice of the Supreme Court of the United 
States—and Pollock as historian, teacher, philosopher and (to use a 
medical term) consultant. Their common interest in the foundations 
and principles of law first brought them together in 1874, from which 
time onwards a human fellowship ripened and deepened, as these letters 
show. No doubt a whole article should, and will, be written on the legal 
discussions which with profound learning but surprisingly light touch 
they maintained, but that would not be one for me to write. I mention 
this aspect of the letters, not in order to frighten readers away, but to 
reassure them. One has no need to be learned in the law to appreciate 
this long exchange between two extremely cultivated minds: one only 
needs, perhaps, to have lived a certain time, to have read and to have 
thought both about life and books. Under the head of books alone, the 
authors mentioned in the whole course of the correspondence would, 
in collection, provide a most admirable library. They comprise a great 
deal of the world’s literature from Aristotle to Gentlemen Prefer Blondes, 
upon all of which these two genial sages wrote to one another, not as 
men of letters, but as understanding friends who, having got their 
principles right and each appreciating the other’s, reflected on these 
manifestations in the light of their principles and their individual humours. 
In fact, as Sir John Pollock says in his charming and lively introduction, 
their letters ‘‘ came to be a running commentary on life, the humanities 
and events, though with less emphasis on the last, in which the legal 
theme, though never absent, sometimes took almost a back place.” To 
illustrate the aptness of this description let me quote a passage from a 
letter of Pollock’s written in 1925, commenting on Professor Laski’s 
A Grammar of Politics—incidentally, the sum total of what these two 
discerning men wrote to each other, on one side with great admiration, 
about Professor Laski might encourage more judicious judgments on 
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the subject than are sometimes framed. On this occasion Pollock 
wrote: 

“ The element of truth in Socialism is to my mind something the 
Common Law knew long before any modern Socialists were born; 
Monopolies are in principle odious, and when they are necessary 
they must be under public control: whether the control shall be 
central or local, direct as in the post-office, or indirect by way of 
regulated franchises, is a matter of means and economic expediency, 
. . . Our lady the Common Law is a very wise old lady though she 
still has something to learn in telling what she knows.” 

This conception of the law as enshrining a store of ancient wisdom, 
plucked from human intercourse and, therefore, applicable to it, was not 
common in America. Holmes held it passionately, but had to cherish 
it, like a rare trickle in a desert, with plentiful refreshment drawn through 
his English friend, from the inexhaustible stores of the great English 
legal tradition. One notes with what exasperation Holmes mentions the 
crass ignorance of his true legal attainments shown by a eulogistic Press 
when he was made a Justice of the Supreme Court. His appointment 
was spoken of as a popular success because he had taken the Labour side 
in a certain judgment. And another sidelight on the general conception 
of law in America is provided by what Holmes wrote in 1921 about 
Theodore Roosevelt, which is also an example of his shrewd opinions 
about people and his refreshingly frank expression of them : 

“ Of course, I pretty well made up my package about him a good 
while ago, and I don’t think I was too much disturbed by what you 
admit to and what was formulated by a Senator in his day, thus: 
‘ What the boys like about Roosevelt is that he doesn’t care a damn 
for the law.’ It broke up our incipient friendship, however, as he 
looked on my dissent to the Northern Securities case as a political 
departure (or, I suspect, more truly, couldn’t forgive anyone who 
stood in his way). We talked freely later but it was never the same 
after that, and if he had not been restrained by his friends, I am told 
that he would have made a fool of himself and would have excluded 
me from the White House—and as in his case about the law, so in 
mine about that, I never cared a damn whether I went there or not. 
He was very likeable, a big figure, a rather ordinary intellect, with 
extraordinary gifts, a shrewd and, I think, a pretty unscrupulous 
politician. He played all his cards—if not more. R.i.p.” 

As a pendant to this, and at the expense of entirely upsetting the 
settled framework of this article, I cannot forbear quoting an opinion ona 
politician by Pollock, written in 1926 :— 

“Ramsay MacDonald is rational in the sense of being neither a 
fool nor as ignorant as Lloyd George, but he is a feeble and futile 
opportunist—no principle beyond watching the jumping cat, and 
then often wrong, as in the war, when he was a flabby pacifist; 
as a leader hopelessly incapable of either leading his party or keeping 
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the extreme wing in any sort of order, as appeared during the strike. 
So much for him.” 

His further remarks on the subject after the general election of 1931 
ate too long to quote, but they are equally interesting and outspoken. 
Neither of these men, who took no part in politics, but were eminent 
enough to get a good view of them, saw any reason to think much of 
politicians as a class. And so, perhaps, I may get back on to the rails 
by remarking that throughout this correspondence both writers spoke 
the same language. It may seem a foolish remark, but it could very 
seldom happen that an American and an Englishman, even though they 
quite often visited each other’s country, should do so. Yet, of course, 
they were not alike, either in their persons, their philosophies or their 
characters, though their habits of life, in later years, may have had a 
certain resemblance in aloofness from the bustle and clamour of the 
market-place. I should not presume to attempt a sifting out of Holmes’ 
Americanism from his letters : I doubt if any Englishman could, although 
the reader cannot mistake the general impression of it, elevated though 
his topics are. And, since I never met Holmes, I feel particularly 
grateful for the vivid picture drawn of him by Sir John Pollock in his 
introduction. He compares the two men to begin with, admirably. 

** No one could ever have thought of applying to either of these 
two lawyers the epithet ‘ dry as dust.’ Pollock was a mountaineer, 
a first-rate fencer, an excellent writer of verse; he would have 
disclaimed the name of poet. He had in his make-up more than a 
touch of mysticism, visible in his momentous work on Spinoza, which 
fitted in well with Holmes’s airy floating over all systems of philo- 
sophy. Holmes had, perhaps, fewer definite interests outside the 
law than my father, but he had a wider interest in life itself. His 
contact with life was essentially practical ; Pollock’s was intellectual. 
Without the law, and even within it, Pollock’s learning had a greater 
sweep than that of Holmes; thanks to an amazingly retentive 
memory, an uncommon power of selective absorption, and omni- 
vorous reading, he grew to be unquestionably one of the most 
learned men of his day.” 

And then, later, he goes on to give a first-hand impression of Holmes 
asa person and as a talker. As a person he was, in the best sense of the 
wotd, a great ladies’ man. “‘ He revelled in their society, his pen was 
stimulated by them,” but he was fastidious and was put off by pedantry, 
affectation or want of good looks. What interested him were ‘‘ women 
of the world with enough brains and beauty to meet him on his own level.” 
Also, as a person he “‘ preserved to the end of his life, a geniality that, if 
qualities could be translated into action, must be called genius. ... A 
fount of youth was visible in him. It could never occur to a younger man 
that he was not talking to one of his own age.” So vouches one who, 
as an undergraduate, entertained Holmes for a week-end at Cambridge. 
And then, as a talker, he was in the highest rank. Sir John Pollock, 
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having heard the talk of Arthur Balfour, George Saintsbury, Sir Alfred 
Lyall, Lord Acton, Andrew Lang, George Meredith and Arthur Verrall, 
avers that of all he has heard that of Holmes was the best. 
“‘ His pleasant, high-pitched voice with its slight burr lent an 
almost impish charm to the fluency with which he would catch a 
subject, toss it into the air, make it dance and play a hundred tricks 
and bring it to solid earth again. There was no trace of flippancy, 
but a spice of enjoyment: even in the serious treatment of a serious 
subject. . . . As he talked he drew inspiration from his company ; 
he challenged and desired response, contradiction and development, 
He liked to have the ball caught and tossed back to him, so that he 
could send it spinning away with a fresh twist. Talk was a means 
of clarifying ideas, of moving towards the truth ; but it was a great 
game, too.” 

And, adds the writer, ‘ like all outstanding players of games, Holmes 
disliked being squeezed out of the centre court,” giving an instance when 
this happened in his presence, George Meredith being the squeezer, with 
a fine monologue lasting half an hour. On this testimony I should say 
that Holmes, being a person of great physical attraction and peculiarly 
charming address, conveyed less of himself in his letters than in his talk, 
although there are some delightful letters to Lady Pollock in the first 
volume which might almost disprove this suggestion. Sir Frederick 
Pollock, on the other hand, admirable talker as he was in congenial 
society, had not the exuberant forthcomingness of his American friend— 
indeed, some people could find him rather alarming—and it needed a 
certain amount of time before one penetrated behind his apparently 
complete detachment from one’s person and absorption in the working 
of his own intellect. He was my father-in-law, and I came to know him 
very well: but since I first met him when he was already sixty-five, I 
could not attempt to draw such a portrait of him as my brother-in-law 
draws of Holmes. Yet, reading these letters, some of which refer to 
places and scenes where my wife, my daughter and I were part of the 
background against which he was writing, I feel that they reveal much 
of the true personality which, in the flesh, was obscured by certain 
angularities of demeanour and occasionally what seemed an imperfect 
apprehension on his part of the hidden current which, at a given moment, 
was flowing between other members of his company. I fenced with him 
often before the last war: he was quick with his fingers, but slow on his 
feet, in those days. He did not move towards his adversary as Holmes, 
had he been a fencer, would surely have done. And perhaps one might 
say that, in human intercourse he was quick, brilliantly quick, with his 
brain, but slow with his emotions. His power of illuminating and 
illustrating any subject from his vast knowledge was extraordinary, and 
this was a quality which continually astonished Holmes, who would 
ejaculate : ‘‘ What an amazing fellow you are!” And his jeax d’esprit— 
one cannot call them simply “‘ jokes ”—conceived in a flash but privately 
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elaborated to perfection before issue, were always a surprise, at least to 
me, because the first flash had taken place behind the curtain. There are 
several good examples of these in the letters—certain aphorisms on 
ptiggery, for instance, a pastiche in 17th century style on the dulness of 
all books and the title of a supposed pamphlet by my daughter, lately 
born, complaining of “‘ The Iniquitie of Needles & Pins, and the damnable 
Superfluitie of Ribands.” Also, there may have been friends, such as 
Evelyn Underhill, to whom he revealed what he thought about life, but 
this was hidden from the general. To Holmes, however, he was no more 
reticent about this than was Holmes to him; that is to say, he freely 
confessed his philosophy, but he was less forthcoming with his feelings. 
And in that connection I was much touched by a very short passage 
from an early letter—he was then only forty-one—written from his 
holiday home at Hindhead : 

“We made them all teach us piquet, my wife and I having 
determined that we must lay in a game or two against our old age 
when the children have flown.” 

How often in their old age I saw my parents-in-law sit down to their 
evening game of piquet : and I wish that I had then known how, more 
than twenty years before, so tenderly human a thought had occurred to, 
and been so simply conveyed by, the very remarkable old gentleman who 
was at the moment pulling at a somewhat clogged pipe in apparent 
abstraction from mere humanity. 

In the first volume of these letters, perhaps, Holmes plays the more 
attractive part: but in the second, especially for about seven years after 
1918, F.P., as he was often familiarly called, comes on with a magnificent 
second wind and as the saying is, “‘ makes circles ” round the now more 
sedentary Holmes. Indeed, I should recommend any reader who felt 
adiffidence about taking up this book to plunge into the second volume 
first, for to describe it as an intellectual feast is no exaggeration. Here 
you find the two old friends, at the tops of their trees and the tops of their 
powers, conducting—thanks to skilful editing—a brilliant and amicable 
debate on all topics under the sun, beginning, let us say, with Pollock’s 
letter of April 7th, 1919, describing the performance of Drinkwater’s 
Abraham Lincoln at the Hammersmith Theatre—on a bitter cold night, 
a I well remember. They inspire each other to a play of true wit, 
whether about philosophy, authors or politicians. And, since Pollock 
travelled abroad almost every year at this period, sometimes for special 
functions such as the bestowal on himself of a Doctorate by the Sorbonne, 
and discoursed of these movements with a graceful and allusive ease 
which I never heard him achieve in conversation, there is a variety and 
brightness at this period that is truly striking. Nor does the fire appre- 
ciably die down as they each approach and pass the eightieth year. Here 
are two exchanges of 1932: 

Hoimes: “‘ Belloc struck me much as he does you, cheeky and 
hoping to make you sit up. Not first rate, but with enough spark 
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to keep you awake and enable you to finish his book (but withoy 
regret).” 

Pottock : “I have no use for jeremiads about the world being 
in chaos—unless the writers have a remedy. Anyhow it was 
much worse in these parts a thousand years ago, and pretty dirty 
weather when my grandfather took his degree (1804).” 

I would have liked to quote these two on various writers of our day— 
for example, Spengler, Wells, Shaw and certain others French and Germag 
—for they saw pretty justly both into and through them. What strikes 
me, above all, about them is that they were armed against all fear and all 
impatience by their long accumulation of wisdom, though neither of them 
complacent or shell-backed in conservatism. Holmes, who had been 
badly wounded fighting for the North as a young man, loathed war, yet 
believed that force ‘‘ mitigated so far as may be by good manners,” was the 
ultima ratio: and Pollock, completely unmoved by air-raids, while agree. 
ing that too much fuss was made about the sanctity of human life, deplored 
war’s destruction of the “ capital of the humanities,” the possessions that 
make civilised life really worth living. Therefore, said the latter in 1920; 
“* No other remedy being in sight than the League of Nations—I don’t say 
it is infallible—it appears to me the thing to do here and now is to put 
one’s back into making it effective.” And so he did, so long as he had any 
faith in it: but he had to confess to much disappointment with the results 
of after-war politics. But neither of them had any faith in any patent 
medicines, philosphical or political, to cure the imperfection of man, 
concerning whose relation to the universe they debated amicably, knowing 
that it was a mystery. They knew too much to be panicked or deceived, 
which showed, as these letters show, that their wisdom did not come from 
books alone. 


Orto WILLIAMS. 


A VITAL COUPLE 


Sir RicHarD Burron’s Wire. By Jean Burton. (Harrap, 12s. 6d) 
“* She knew what she wanted, had moved heaven and earth to get it, 
and was never disillusioned in her choice.” To be Richard Burton's 
wife was not everybody’s choice by any means, but the event proved 
her justified. Miss Burton has written a spirited and very amusing Lif, 
but as a character sketch of the heroine it is somewhat slick and supet- 
ficial. It combines excellent newspaper reporting with a very good story 
but, her eccentricities notwithstanding, Isabel Burton’s achievementis 
worthy of more intelligent study, with less of the caricature about it. 
Isabel Arundell came of the old Roman Catholic family of the 
Arundells of Wardour. In tracing her genealogy, the author fails to 
realise the distinction between titles and surnames. The Arundells wert 
in no way descended from the Earls of Arundel, whose family name was 
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FitzAlan. Nor did baronets exist during the Wars of the Roses; 
the rank was created by James I. 

Good looking, passionate and teeming with vitality, Isabel thrust 
gside from the first the conventions of Victorian maidenhood. She 
saw Richard Burton accidentally on the ramparts of Boulogne, in 1850, 
when she was only 19. From that moment, this hitherto self-centred 
oung woman decided that she would be his wife, or die single, a fact of 
which he himself was not aware for several years. After seven years of 
violent parental opposition, she succeeded, and henceforward became 
her husband’s devoted helpmeet, impresario, business manager and slave. 
He was untamed, erratic and at times brutal—though never to her ; 
his writings and beliefs were startlingly erotic and outspoken; he was 
unaccountable and very much the enfant terrible in every official post he 
filled but, through relentless pressure on the powers that be, she 
achieved for him a consular career and a knighthood, kept him in the 
public eye, followed him faithfully yet was never in the way, did his 
drudgery, concealed his vagaries and conducted his business, while at 
the same time leading a vigorous philanthropic and social life of her own. 
For years she suffered from cancer in silence lest it should hinder his 
cateer. The author, however, does not seem to realise that the society 
in which they moved in England would not have been attracted by mere 
pettinacity and “‘ push.” There must have been something about this 
vital couple which made people enjoy their companionship. Justin 
McCarthy describes Richard Burton as the most brilliant talker of his 
day. It is possible that the courage, energy and resource displayed by 
his wife might have been more fruitfully employed, but if, as the gipsy 
told her, to roam the world as the wife of a Burton was her destiny, she 
fulfilled it as no other woman could have done. 


JAPAN AND CHINA 


Voicanic IsxzE. By Wilfrid Fleisher. (Cape, 10s. 6d.) Erajima, THE 
DARTMOUTH OF JAPAN. By Cecil Bullock. (Sampson Low, 6s.) THE 
Exp is Not YET. By Herrymon Maurer. (Heinemann, 12s. 6d.) 
The events of the past year have in part outstripped the analysis which Mr. 
Fleisher gives in Volcanic Is/e ; but the main value both of this book and 
of Mr. Bullock’s study nevertheless remain. Mr. Fleisher knows Japan 
intimately. His father owned The Japan Advertiser, and Mr. Fleishet’s 
own knowledge of Japan goes back to 1914, when the Fleisher family 
moved to that country. For well over a decade Mr. Fleisher himself 
lived in Japan as editor of The Japan Advertiser. Until the rising tide of 
xenophobia and steadily increasing pressure by the Japanese police made 
the operation of an American-owned newspaper impossible, Mr. 
Fleisher occupied in Japan a position of high respect and standing. He 
knew everybody in the diplomatic world, had an exceptionally large 
circle among eminent Japanese, received day by day that information 
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about Japanese attitudes, administration and policy which only the edito, 
of a daily newspaper can obtain, and shared to a large extent the feelings 
and experiences of ordinary people during the years of his sojourn. Mr, 


Bullock’s experience is also first-hand. For 50 years the Imperial Japanese } i 


Naval College at Etajima included two English instructors among ity 
staff. Mr. Bullock, who taught at the College from 1932-35, was one 
of the last in this long series of unofficial emissaries of good-will, whose 
work the Japanese authorities ended in 1938. Mr. Bullock thus had 
exceptional opportunities for studying Japanese life at a critical centre 
during critical years; and his book shows that he brought to his task 
qualities of mind, character and personality, which won wide and deserved 
esteem among his Japanese colleagues and students. 

Volcanic Isle gives a picture of Japan as a country ruled by groups 
highly nationalist in sentiment and, for the most part, struggling fiercely 
among one another for the essentials of power. It gives a useful and 
informative account of the growth of what are commonly called Fascist 
ideas, and of the general trend of Japanese political life from the begin- 
ning of the 1930s onwards in the direction of authoritarianism, increasing 
control by the Army, and Imperialist expansion. During the process of 
transition from the relatively less aggressive, less expansionist, and less 
dictatorial Japan of an earlier period, a period of much domestic political 
violence appeared. It was at this time that young and rebellious Army 
officers attacked and murdered a number of leading Japanese politicians, 
At a deeper level these painful phenomena represented an advanced stage 
in the shifting of power into the hands of ambitious and warlike groups 
resolved to expand Japan’s dominions far and wide throughout Asia 
and the Pacific and determined in the process to achieve those totalitarian 
controls over national economic and political life without which a 
thoroughly aggressive external policy is apparently impossible in the 
conditions of modern warfare. Although Mr. Fleisher gives us much 
material bearing upon these important developments, he unfortunately 
fails to explain either the underlying psychology of the dynamic Japanese 
groups during these vital years, or to analyse the nature of the political 
and economic problems out of which that psychology to some extent 
arose. But these shortcomings, though not unimportant, do not detract 
from his book’s exceptional knowledge and authority. 

Mr. Bullock’s is a narrower canvas. He deals almost exclusively with 
the life, work, and atmosphere which he found at the Imperial Japanese 
Naval College at Etajima. Even this account is not as complete or as 
searching as we should like. The Japanese are a most secretive people, 
and in matters concerned with their Navy this secretiveness rises almost 
to the pitch of mania. It is not at all clear, moreover, that Mr. Bullock 
possessed either a very wide or a very scholarly knowledge of written 
Japanese. These reasons taken together mean that his account of the 
academic content of the Japanese Naval Cadets training is comparatively 
slight. But sympathy, shrewdness and insight give exceptional value to 
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his portrait of the Japanese mind at work in the important fields where 
he was able to watch it. Mr. Bullock lays great emphasis on the degree 
to which patriotism, and in particular devotion to the Emperor, were 
inculcated at Etajima. Of especial interest also is his account of the 
Japanese attitude towards sports. “A willingness to practise self- 
discipline,” says Mr. Bullock, “is one of the most prominent Japanese 
characteristics.” Another point on which he lays much stress is routine. 
Ifthese various qualities are combined—secretiveness ; ambition, rapacity, 
and desire for Empire and rule; a fondness for routine; a hankering 
after self-discipline ; great capacity for detail and close attention to it— 
we get a picture of the Japanese as a rather limited, extremely careful 
people, not at all sure of themselves, the slaves rather than the masters 
of their own desires, and determined to achieve a degree of dominion 
which they hope will gratify their material longings and slake the burning 
thirst for command which they perpetually feel and which by such means 
they can never hope to allay. An enemy, in short, whose formidable 
strength resides in qualities of mind and character which we must under- 
stand in order to overcome, but which, given our own inexorable will, we 
can undoubtedly overcome in the end. 

Mr. Herrymon Maurer Jived in China as a member of the staff of 
Nanking University. His book contains many fascinating sketches of 
China during Japan’s attack. Particularly interesting are his descriptions 
of the countryside of Western China and of the many types of Chinese 
people with whom he has mixed. 


SIR ROBERT PEEL 


THe LirE AND Times OF Sir RoBert Peet. By Sir Tresham Lever. 
(Allen and Unwin, 12s. 6d.) That a new life of Sir Robert Peel was in 
urgent demand at the present time can hardly be asserted. Not to mention 
the older biographies by Lord Dalling, W. C. Taylor, T. Doubleday, 
Justin McCarthy, and J. R. Thursfield, which undoubtedly needed 
supplementing from the copious information yielded by the state papers 
only recently made accessible, there have been three masterly studies 
published within the last 14 years which cover the whole of the new 
ground. These are Miss A. A. W. Ramsay’s Sir Robert Peel (1928), 
Mr. G. K. Clark’s Peel and the Conservative Party (1929), and the late 
Professor H. W. C. Davis’s Age of Grey and Peel (1929). Nor can it be 
said that Sir Tresham Lever adds anything of much importance to our 
already full knowledge of either Peel’s achievements or his principles. 
Nevertheless, his careful, well-constructed and lucidly-written study may 
well serve a useful purpose. For it is based on a thorough study of the 
original sources ; it is marked by independence of judgment ; above all, it 
ptesents with exceptional fulness the background of the “times” in 
which Peel lived. The opening chapter, in particular, gives a masterly 
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sketch of the changes effected in Great Britain by the industrial and 
agricultural revolutions in the midst of which Peel was born. 

Sir Tresham Lever is a wholehearted admirer of Peel. He defends 
him enthusiastically even in respect of the two most doubtful actions of 
his public career, namely, his carrying (against his own convictions) of 
the Catholic Emancipation Act of 1829, and his repeal of the Corn Laws 
(against his reiterated pledges) in 1846. So complete is Sir Tresham’s 
identification of his own point of view with Peel’s that he does less than 
justice either to Protestants, such as Lord Winchilsea, who denounced 
Peel’s surrender to Catholics, or to Protectionists, such as Lord George 
Bentinck, who reprobated his betrayal of the “‘ gentlemen of England” 
in the matter of the Corn Laws. The person, however, who suffers most 
in Sir Tresham’s narrative for his antagonism to Peel is Benjamin 
Disraeli. He appears as a mere unprincipled adventurer animated by 
personal animosity against the great Prime Minister who refused to give 
him office. There were other, deeper, and more creditable grounds of 
antagonism than these. Disraeli and Peel stood for different types of 
Conservatism. Peel represented the commercial middle class, Disraeli 
the subjugated and oppressed “‘ people of England.” Peel’s interests 
were restricted to the British Isles, Disraeli’s were widely imperial, 
Peel was fundamentally republican, Disraeli was loftily monarchic. 
Peel, by his tergiversations, wrecked the Conservative Party ; Disraeli, 
during the quarter century that followed Peel’s fall, reconstructed it 
on a new basis—the basis of Church, and Throne, and People, and Empire. 

Peel’s great work was done inthe spheres of law, administration, and 
finance, and his achievements in these departments are admirably 
expounded by Sir Tresham. As a corrective, however, of his rather 
excessive eulogy of Peel, one should turn to Disraeli’s Lord Georg 
Bentinck, and to Buckle and Moneypenny’s voluminous Disraeli. 


A CHURCHILL RE-PRINT 


GreEAT CONTEMPORARIES. By the Rt. Hon. Winston S. Churchill, CH, 
M.P. (Macmillan, 8s. 6d.) This is a reprint of a volume of biographical 
sketches, all but three of which were written and published between 1929 
and 1937. Mr. Churchill has been fortunate in his contacts and con- 
nections. He grew up as a boy in the circle which included such leaders 
of English politics as Lord Rosebery, Joseph Chamberlain, A. J. Balfour. 
He met and enjoyed the kindness and friendship of these and other 
eminent men when himself a fledgling in the political nest—but 4 
fledgling whose brilliant plumage and mighty wing power promised 
even then to carry him on a long and dazzling flight. He grew up and 
worked with most of the best known politicians and statesmen of his 
own generation—some older than he, like Mr. Asquith, others true 
contemporaries, like the first Earl of Birkenhead. 
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These are entertaining and instructive sketches, and literary skill of 
no mean order is displayed in their composition. Nor is it without 

icular interest and instruction, at the present time, to read the Prime 
Minister’s estimates of some of the great men he has known and to infer 
from his appraisals and valuations just what qualities of mind and 
character the author of these sketches himself possesses. Much light 
indeed is thrown upon the strength—where it is strength—of one who 
now bears as heavy responsibilities as have ever fallen on any single pair 
of English shoulders. In sense of pageantry and colour the studies in 
this volume are striking. In journalistic quality, in vividness of language, 
in artistry of word painting such as few men possess, they could not be 
bettered. It is true that one sometimes wonders just how deep Mr. 
Churchill has dredged in the sea of life across whose surface his own ship 
has sailed so buoyantly and brilliantly. One wonders just what knowledge 
he has won about the depths where flow those massive hidden currents 
whose force really determines the movement of the waters mankind 
normally sees. But to ask such questions is perhaps to ask too much of 
sketches in most respects as light-heartedly written as these. 


A BOOK MISCELLANY 


Tue EicHrH Quarrer. By Philip P. Graves. (Hutchinson, gs. 6d.) 
In this volume Mr. Graves and his collaborators continue their record 
of the war through the period July to September, 1941. The outstanding 
military development of the quarter was, of course, the attack on Russia— 
which began in the preceding period, but is rightly dealt with here as a 
whole. On the Russian campaign itself Colonel H. G. de Watteville 
writes clearly and interestingly. In a chapter dealing with “ Victims, 
Accomplices and Neutrals,” Mr. Graves has described some of the 
sufferings of those under the German heel. This chapter has two faults. 
It is far too mild, even for a popular account such as this. And Mr. 
Graves continues the unhappy and dangerous distinction between 
“Germans ” and ‘‘ Nazis” which ought by now to have been wholly 
exploded in intelligent and informed circles. It may be that the man in 
the street means ‘“‘ Germans ” whatever word he uses—‘“ Nazi,” “* Hun,” 
“Boche,” or (perhaps most commonly) “ Jerry.” But when people 
supposedly of more education attempt to distinguish between ‘‘ Germans ” 
and “‘ Nazis,” their purpose is certainly less ingenuous and presumably 
less innocent. 

Tue Faux oF Iranian East Arrica. By Eric Rosenthal. (Hutchinson, 
7s. 6d.) This is a clear and well-informed account of the campaign in 
East Africa, primarily from the standpoint of the South African troops 
who played so large a part in it. Mr. Rosenthal has received help from 
South African military and political authorities. His narrative, however, 
is by no means exclusively South African, and indeed brings out vividly 
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the variety of the forces engaged in this most successful campaign. jt 
is well to be reminded that they included British, South African, Indian, 
Sudanese, Rhodesian, Nigerian, Gold Coast, Free French and Free 
Belgian units. Mr. Rosenthal’s story is modestly told, straightforward 
and readable. It is illustrated by admirable photographs, some of which 
will do more to bring home the vastness and difficulty of the terrain thay 
pages of description. 

UnverLteD Iran. By Angela Rodkin. (Hutchinson, 9s. 6d.) Miss 
Rodkin is a wholly unpolitical traveller, whose journey took her over 
large part of western Persia. Her interests lie in the landscape and archi. 
tecture of Persia, its people and the ways of everyday life. This is 
book that will take its readers to an ancient and unfamiliar land, far from 
the tumults of war, whose inhabitants are wrapped up in the immemorial 
concerns of mankind—and are partakers, too, in its immemorial and 
unfailing pleasures. 

Moscow UnperR Fire. By Erskine Caldwell. (Hutchinson, 7s. 6d) 
Mr. Caldwell was in Russia during the first three months of Germany's 
attack on the Soviet Union, and the people he saw included officials, 
soldiers, and plain citizens. Unfortunately he does not speak Russian; 
but his eye is keen and observant, his pen vivid, and he has a good sense 
of the colour and human qualities of the society around him. Many 
of these sketches in diary form are therefore as interesting and com- 
municate as well the atmosphere of Russia during last year’s months of 
trial and strain as practically anything that has been published. The 
author’s unpretentious and natural style makes the book pleasant reading, 
We Mapes A MistAKE; oR RusstA’s AMAZING DEFENCE. By Lucien 
Zacharoff. (Bodley Head, 6s.) The title of this book is a quotation 
from one of Hitler’s speeches last autumn. The author is described by 
the publishers as ‘‘ A Native of the Ukraine.” The contents consist of 
facts assembled from miscellaneous sources and arranged under obvious 


headings. There are few references that enable the reader to check the | 


sources or otherwise test the statements made. Some statements, even 
when attributed to other writers, show such technical ignorance that 
even the most modestly informed reader must raise his eyebrows in 
surprise or doubt (¢.g., the assertion on p. 21 that before 1940 the Russian 
TB 6 bomber had a speed of 410 miles per hour at 26,240 feet). The 
author has no real grasp of matters military, either tactical or strategic. 
Personally, we should have thought that everyone possessing three grains 
of common sense had long since realised that Russia’s fight in 1941 was 
a wonderful achievement. Mr. Zacharoff tells us so again but throws 
no light on what we really want to know—how all this was done. 


